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O one answered Jack’s 
N remark. The clock ticked 

on through the silence, 
and the fire crackled. At last 
Jack faced the others. 

‘*We’ve been paupers all our 
lives long,’’ he said at last. 
‘*We’ve been deceived. You 
should have told us this years 
ago.’’ And with that he strode 
out of the room. 

‘*T think it’s bedtime, Nan, ’’ 
Dorothea said, trying to smile. 
‘* Kiss the dearest sister that 
ever was and run along.’”’ 

The children kissed Sarah 
almost in awe and stole quietly 
away. Sarah sat without a 
word. 

‘* You mustn’t mind Jack, 
Sadie, ’’ said Dorothea. 

‘*T don’t blame him, dear. 
It’s been hard to know what to 
do, with you on one side and 
Donald on the other. I couldn’t 
tell Jack. I’ve always known 
there were many things that he 
would not take if he knew how 
matters really stood. Jack’s so 
clever, he mustn’t miss his 
college education. ’’ 

‘*He’ll get there if it’s the 
right thing,’’ said Dorothea 
cheerily, although her heart was heavy. 
‘‘Our first job now is to give you a 
wedding and send you off to South 
America to live happy ever after. Don, 
I think you’re a perfect saint. But we 
didn’t mean to be selfish.’’ 

‘*But how will you live after we 
go?’’ asked Donald. 

‘*Never mind that now. The wedding 
is the first thing, ’’ Dorothea answered. 

She left Donald to comfort Sarah and 
went in search of Jack. His door was 
closed, and all that she could get from 
him was a gruff ‘‘Good night!’’ called 
through the door. 

She began the following day to get 
ready for the wedding, for there was 
no question in Dorothea’s mind, any 
more than in Jack’s, of letting Sarah 
sacrifice herself further for them. 
Through the next two weeks she en- 
veloped the house in an atmosphere of 
gayety that usually came only at Christ- 
mas time. She gayly wiped away the 
anxious tears that Sarah was dropping 
on her trousseau, and coaxed Don’s 
doubts into a belief in her ability to 
care for the family after Sarah’s de- 
parture. Only Jack she could not move. 
One half hour had changed the happy- 
go-lucky boy into a hard, unresponsive 
man, as selfish in his stubborn pride as 
the boy had been in his thoughtlessness. 

‘* The world seems turned upside 
down,’’ Dorothea thought one after- 
noon as she sat in the library finishing 
one of Sarah’s furbelows. ‘‘I’ve been 
walking all my life over smiling, green 
meadows, and they’re suddenly turned 
into a voleano beneath my feet. If I 
only had Jack, it wouldn’t be so bad.’’ 

A tear splashed on her hand, and 
she laughed. ‘‘I’m sprinkling Sadie’s 
clothes for her, too. O Phil, I didn’t 
hear you come in!’’ 

She tried to wink away the tears, 
but Phil, in the doorway, saw them. 
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JACK COULD HOLD IN NO LONGER. 
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“WE DON’T WANT ITI” 
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HE CRIED. 


“WE WOULDN'T TOUCH A PENNY OF ITI" 


‘*T got in through the kitchen,’’ he said 
apologetically. ‘‘I want to know what’s the 
matter, Dolly. There’s something wrong; 
Johnny’s turned into a savage—and now— 
you—won’t you tell me what it is?’’ 

Phil looked so sympathetic and friendly that 
before she knew it Dorothea’s head had gone 
down on her folded arms and she was crying 
like a baby. Phil stood for a moment awk- 
wardly, not knowing whether to stay or to fly. 
But Dorothea’s sobs lasted only a minute; 
then she caught her breath and pulled out her 
handkerchief. 

‘*T don’t know what made me such an idiot, ’’ 
she said in a muffled voice. ‘‘You’re such a 
comfort. I couldn’t tell anyone else; but you 
understand Jack as well as I do.’’ And then 
she poured out the whole story in a torrent. 

‘*How will you manage?’’ Phil asked. 

‘*We’ll do it. We’ve got the house. I’ve 
thought it out pretty well. If only Jack weren’t 
so frozen up! He’s making Sadie miserable. 
And I can’t really plan things till I can talk 
to him. ’’ 

‘*We’ll make a relief party to rescue Johnny 
from the arctic regions,’’ Phil volunteered. 

At that moment Jack came in. He merely 
grunted a greeting and ran upstairs; but Phil, 
uninvited, followed him. 

‘*What have you been doing with yourself ?’’ 
he demanded, drepping down astride a chair 
in Jack’s room. 

Jack, at the window, played with the shade 
cord and looked out. ‘‘Sarah is going to’marry 
Donald and go to South America, and that 
leaves me to take care of the family. I’ve been 
looking for a job, and to-day I found one.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you go to Judge Olcott?”’ 

‘*He said he’d give me a place when I came 
out of college. Of course now I’ll have to cut 
college out.’’ 

‘‘Where is your job? Is it a good one?”’ 

‘*No, it’s rotten. But it’s all I could get. 
I’m office boy for Edson & Jones.’’ 

‘*Edson & Jones are a pretty poor lot. Is 
that what’s given you such a grouch?’’ 

Jack turned on him. ‘‘If you’d been deceived 





and treated like a baby all your life, how would 
you like it? Wouldn’t you have a grouch?’’ 

**How about Dolly ?’’ asked Phil quietly. 

‘*What’s the matter with Dot?’’ 

‘*Why isn’t Dolly kicking instead of carrying 
the whole family on her back? I just found 
Dolly crying. Do you take that in? Dolly 
erying !’’ 

‘Why ?’’ asked Jack, startled. 

** Because she had more than she could carry. 
Now look here, Johnny—straight, this is what 
I think. Instead of helping, you’re acting like 
a kid, and leaving Dolly to be the man of the 
family. Suppose she should sulk, too, where’d 
you all be? Take a brace. Go down and stiffen 
Dolly up a little instead of coddling your own 
precious self. It makes me sore. Now I’m off.’’ 

Phil went, and left Jack staring out into the 
gathering twilight while he tried to recover 
from his friend’s rough handling. For the first 
time in his life he looked squarely at his own 
character and at his place in the family. He 
was the eldest son, the head of the house, and 
for seventeen years he had let others carry the 
burdens while he danced and sang. 

‘*Dot’s a sport, all right,’’ he said to him- 
self as the gong sounded for dinner, ‘‘and I’m 
a chump. Ted would carry the Bennington 
name better than I have.’’ 

He went down soberly, seated Sarah and 
served Dorothea with the best chop. He even 
began a conversation with Ted and refrained 
from frowning at Nancy. 

When the meal was over, Nancy and Ted 
went upstairs with the parchesi board. Sarah 
followed, and Jack and Dorothea were alone. 
Dorothea’s heart was fluttering. 

‘* Have you time to talk over matters a 
little?’’ she asked a little shyly. 

‘*Sure!’’ he answered. ‘‘I want to. I’ve beer 
looking for a job all this week, Dot. I found 
one to-day with Edson & Jones. I begin to- 
morrow at five dollars a week.’’ 

‘*But school ?”’ 

‘*That’s ended. I’m the head of the house, 
and I’m going to do my part after this. Do 
you think we can live on five dollars a week ?’’ 
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In Ten Chapters 
Chapter Four 


**T can work, too, Jack. I can 
do lots of things that the Woman’s 
Exchange will sell.’’ 

**Can we keep things going?’’ 

‘*T know we can. There’s so 
much paid ahead—the taxes and 
the children’s school bills and 
the telephone and coal—lots of 
things. Sarah’s given her whole 
life to us, hasn’t she?’’ 

** Yes,” Jack answered shortly. 
‘*But she deceived us.’’ 

“Only through love, Jack. I 
know you love her. Let her see 
it. You’re hurting her so.’’ 

Jack sat and stared at the fire, 
and for a long time neither spoke. 
At last he rose and put his 
hand awkwardly on Dorothea’s 
shoulder. 

‘“*T’ve been a silly kid all my 
life,’’ he said, ‘‘but maybe I’ll 
grow up. I can’t help as much as 
Sadie did, Dot, but I’ll do what 
I can. You’re the best that’s 
made, and I know it.’’ 

He went slowly upstairs and 
paused outside Sarah’s room. 
Her door was open, and she was 
busy within. She looked up and 
smiled. Jack went across to her. 

**Good night, Sadie,’’ he said, 
growing red in the face ; he could 

not remember ever before asking any- 
one’s pardon. 

‘*Good night, Jack,’’ she said gently. 

Before he knew he was going to do 
it, he had put his arms round her and 
kissed her. ‘‘I’m a brute, Sadie. I’m 
sorry,’’ he blurted out, and fled. 

With Jack once more her ally, Doro- 
thea’s woes vanished, and her gayety 
swept the entire household along in the 
wedding preparations. 

Sarah had written Eben of her ap- 
proaching marriage and begged him to 
leave the income of her money at the 
disposal of her brothers and sisters 
until Jack should come of age. He 
replied that he was coming on to the 
wedding and that they would discuss 
the matter then. 

‘*Donald is sure Eben will make the 
children some sort of allowance,’’ Sarah 
said to Dr. Field.’ ‘‘I’m going to leave 
with you three hundred dollars that 
Donald and I have set aside for an 
emergency. I won’t tell the children, 
for they wouldn’t like it, but you’re 
so near to them, you’! know what they 
are about. I have paid ahead all the 
bills I could and laid in household sup- 
plies. We may not be gone more than 
six months, but we shall be out of reach 
of mail most of that time. They are sure 
they can make their plans go, and they 
are both capable, and they have all 
the contidence in the world.’’ 

‘*You needn’t worry about the chil- 
dren, Miss Sarah,’’ the doctor said. 
‘*T’m not a rich man, but John Ben- 
nington knew, when he made me their 
guardian, that his children would never 
want a friend while I live.’’ 

Eben came to the wedding,—-two days 
before he was expected,—and was an 
extinguisher even to Dorothea’s gayety. 

‘*Tf I never had another thing to be 
grateful for,’’ she said to herself as she 
made her most delectable cake the day 
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A PANIC ON» #16 PLAS 


twins. It was therefore wholly logi- 

cal that Samuel should count upon 
Elizabeth’s hearty codperation in his plan 
to take up and develop a homestead in far-away 
Montana. When he announced his intention, 
the whole family—there were four besides him- 
self and Elizabeth—gasped. Elizabeth beamed. 
Samuel—or Red Top, as he was called in 
the privacy of home councils— was always 
right! 

Samuel Jeffries, senior, kept books and lost 
hold on his youthin the dim offices of a 
wholesale dry-goods house. He was beginning 
to walk with a stoop, to make unhappy re- 
marks about his eyes, to grow gray about the 
temples and a little trembly in the hands. 

Mrs. Jeffries kept house and lost hold on her 
youth doing all of her own work; thus she 
enabled her children to take music 
lessons and enjoy other luxuries. 

Samuel and Elizabeth together 
had talked matters over and decided 
that it was important to get the 
family away from the city. Thomas 
and Oliver were in the high school ; 
they were neither of them very 
strong; life in the open would do 
them both good. 

Samuel had been traveling sales- 

man for a wall-paper firm and Eliza- 
beth stenographer for the same firm. 
They had each saved a little money, 
which they resolved to devote to the 
enterprise: Samuel was to build the 
little shack or cabin, put up fences 
and improve the land ; Elizabeth was 
to furnish and keep the house and 
experiment with chickens and gar- 
den. 

After coming to their decision, 
they took a year to prepare them- 
selves. Elizabeth studied house- 
keeping in the evenings under her 
mother. Samuel studied maps, gov- 
ernment bulletins and books. And 
at last the day came when he and 
Elizabeth set out to make a home- 
stead in Montana for the family. 

After a few months of ‘‘ranching 
it’’ on their quarter section, the 
pioneers began to feel pretty well 
established. Logs hauled from the 
distant timber made the walls of 
their tiny two-roomed cabin. There was a 
gentle cow that Elizabeth had learned to milk. 
A dozen hens clucked and cackled round the 
cabin ; and the new little garden was coming on. 

Elizabeth was lonely in her wide, treeless 
world. She did not enjoy the combined duties 
of cook, housekeeper, laundress, chicken fan- 
cier, dairy maid, gardener. The days when her 
brother had to leave her for hours to make 
necessary trips to the distant town severely 
tested her courage and endurance. 

From one of those trips Samuel came home 
very much elated. Kingston, a rancher who 
lived thirty miles west of them, wanted help in 
putting up a shack and outbuildings. If Samuel 
would give him two or three days’ labor, he, 
in return, would come with horses and plough 
and break the forty acres that Samuel wanted 
to put into winter wheat. Elizabeth was as 
pleased as her brother at the news. The sooner 
the land yielded an income the sooner the 
family could join them. But suddenly she ex- 
claimed in dismay: 

‘*You will be gone nights! Oh, Sam, take 
me along! I cannot stay here alone!’’ 

‘*How can I, Betsey? I shall have to borrow 
a horse to ride out—you can’t ride. Kingston 
is sleeping in his old sheep-herder’s wagon. 
He has a tepee for visitors. Besides, there’s 
Spot and the chickens. If you are afraid, 


Sins and Elizabeth Jeffries were 


By Ada Mel 


though there’s nothing to be afraid 
of, maybe we can get some one to 
stay with you.’’ 
But ‘‘some one’’ was not forth- 
coming. Elizabeth wept and lost 
heart. So when at last Samuel 
bade her good-by, he tried to stim- 
ulate her courage. 
‘“* Don’t be a child, Betsey. This is your 
‘stunt.’ Now take hold of it. Mother would.’’ 
Had he only known how homesick his sister 
was for that mother! A brother, even your own 
twin, could not know everything about a girl’s 
fears. She had been taking hold of ‘‘stunts’’ 





every day since he had first said the word 
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‘* homestead ’?; and now to be preached to! 
Elizabeth turned quickly away to hide her 
tears, and for the first time she failed to wave 
to him as he passed out of sight over the rim 
rock. 

The sun set that night in an unusual splen- 
dor of gold and purple, but Elizabeth was blind 
to its beauty. She was vexed with her brother 
and vexed with herself. 

The next morning seemed unnaturally sul- 
try. A thick haze hid the mountains, and even 
the rim rock. The air burned throat and nos- 
trils. A passing rancher brought the news that 
forests to the south were on fire. 

‘*But there is no danger here?’’ asked Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘There is nothing here to burn except 
the short grass?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ drawled the rancher, ‘‘that grass 
might kindle something fierce. I’ve seen prairie 
fires, and they’re not to be sneezed at. Yes, 
it might catch us if that wind doesn’t let up. 
This’d be a pretty decent country if it wasn’t 
for the wind.’’ 

There was no living water on the Jeffries’ 
quarter section. A well was a luxury that 
must wait. The cabin roof was guttered, and 
two barrels caught the precious sendings of 
‘the sky. A gasoline tank held the water that 
Sam had hauled in barrels from town. In 
Spot’s pasture there had been in the spring a 





\ 
small pond fed from winter snows, 
but it was gradually drying up. 
The cow was beginning to sniff 
disparagingly at the brackish pool. 

For weeks no rain had -fallen. 
The rain-water barrels were 
empty except for the little left 
in them to keep them from ruin. 

The parched land had taken on desert tones. 

Spot bawled in her pasture. The water in 

the tank was warm and stale; Elizabeth, 

although thirsty, tarned from it in disgust. 

The hens huddled miserably in the scant 

shade of coop and cabin. The thermometer 

indoors registered one hundred and ten degrees. 


A PASSING RANCHER BROUGHT THE 
NEWS THAT FORESTS TO THE 
SOUTH WERE ON FIRE 


‘*Oh!’’ wailed Elizabeth, in utter discourage- 
ment. ‘‘ Was I ever so wretched in the city flat?’’ 
At noon, feeling disposed to revel in her 
misery, she went to view the garden, redeemed 
from natural sod to vegetable rows by the 
hardest kind of labor. Passing near the fence, 


she forgot her curling corn leaves and shrivel- 


ing tomatoes at sight of a more pitiful thing. 
In the shade of every fence post stood a wild 
bird, with beak open, wings drooping, too much 
exhausted to fly at the sight of a girl. 

**Oh, you poor, darling things!’’ exclaimed 
Elizabeth. ‘‘What a land to live in!’’ 

Truly it looked weary and dreary. Eliza- 
beth’s eyes swept the plains: cactus; sage- 
brush; dying grass; crisp, crackly lichenose 
growths among the rocks; loco weed ; mineral 
dust; baked gumbo; a snake curled up on a 
ledge ; miles—miles—miles of sunburned earth 
wrapped in hot smoke under a heated, hazy 
sky. 

Elizabeth went back to the cabin and, fling- 
ing herself down on her cot, let her imagina- 
tion loose. ‘Fhere was her mother in a white 
dress, carrying a tall glass of lemonade all 
a-tinkle with ice; Tom and Ollie sprawled on 
the vine-shaded back porch; her father was 
sitting in the three-cornered park near the 
home flat, watching the play of the garden hose. 
And there at home any of them at any time 
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could have the joy of a big, cool, white 
bathtub full of water, water, water! 

The second night drew on. 

That night Elizabeth, tired out, slept in 
spite of the wind, which still raged and roared. 
About two o’clock she woke and sat up with 
a sense that something new and strange was 
happening outside. Joy! It was raining. That 
meant the garden saved, possibly a crop of 
wheat even, a parched land refreshed, fresh 
sky water to drink, a tub bath, a big wash of 
clothes ! 

Thunder roared, lightning played, hail rat- 
tled, wind shrieked, and the rain descended. 
The cabin was in the heart of the storm, but 
the logs were stout, and Elizabeth knew her 
house would stand. She lay down to snuggle 
under the clothes and enjoy the heavenly 
witness, when in a sudden lull—what! 

The storm voices she knew, but 
what was that other blood-curdling, 
cavernous cry, if cry it were? Three 
times, in the abatement of the storm, 
the sound floated over and round the . 
lonely cabin. Elizabeth lay rigid with 
fright. Then a sense of her responsi- 
bility came to her. 

She flung back the covers and 
reached for a heavy woolen wrapper. 

Something struck the wall of the 
cabin with a force that shook it. 
Again came that indescribable cry, 
and a terrific banging and pounding 
on the walls of the cabin accom- 
panied it. The next instant a window 
was shattered and the wind swept in 
a sheet of rain. 

Elizabeth managed to light the lan- 
tern. Then she pulled on a pair of 
top boots, and cautiously opened the 
eabin door. 

She swung the lantern out and up, 
and something moved uncertainly 

.. into the circle of light—a gigantic, 
' four-legged, immense-headed beast. 
It emitted again its terrible cry and 
plunged toward her. The girl bravely 
stood her ground and—in another 
minute was sitting on the steps in the 
pouring rain, helpless with laughter. 

It was Spot—Spot, the gentle cow, 
in straits most dire! 

Disdaining the dregs in her pas- 
ture pool, she had broken down the 

gate and come up to the house, thirsty and 
exploring. Into one of the water barrels she had 
thrust her head; her horns had caught, and 
there she was, invesved with a most uncom- 
fortable wooden nightcap. 

In her efforts to rid herself of her unwieldy 
encumbrance the poor animal tried to climb 
the cabin walls, hurled the maddening head- 
gear against the logs and bawled into its re- 
echoing depths. 

With the lantern in one hand and a whip in- 
the other, Elizabeth, heedless of the rain, drove 
the cow into a small pen that Sam had only 
recently finished for some pigs that he was 
planning to buy. The corral was stout and 
served to keep Spot from injuring herself until 
help arrived. 

When Elizabeth made her way back to the 
house the storm was over; the wind had 
quieted, and the stars were clear overhead. 
When the morning dawned she knew that she 
should never ‘‘hate’’ the plains again. 

Spot, freed of her incumbrar.ce, soon recov- 
ered her poise, but was always afraid of a 
barrel. The winter wheat made a bumper crop. 
Chickens matured, eggs. multiplied, gardens 
grew; and twenty-four months from the day 
when Elizabeth had started West she welcomed 
the dear ones to the cabin, now enlarged, and 
to the wonders and loveliness of the plains. 





before the wedding, ‘‘I’d give thanks on my 
knees that we don’t belong to Eben.’’ 

When the wedding day came, the dazed and 
beautiful Sarah was ready. But it was Dorothea 
who had packed the trunks, written the notes 
of thanks for gifts and prepared the wedding 
breakfast. Donald’s eyes were gleaming with 
joy behind his spectacles, and Sarah, in her 
white dress, with a pink flush on her cheeks 
and her soft eyes shining, looked wonderfully 
beautiful. She was happy at last. Eben had 
gruffly told her that morning that he would do 
what he could for the children. And kind Dr. 
Field was close at hand to help in case of need. 

In a whirl the day rolled away ; the wedding 
was over ; the guests departed ; the cab carried 
Donald and Sarah to the station; and the old 
house was left without the big sister who had 
been in it so long. 

Dorothea felt a choke in her throat as she 
came back to the disordered house. The excite- 
ment was over now, and they must settle down 
into humdrum life. Dr. Field and Eben were 
waiting in the library. Dorothea drew a quick 
breath. The time had come to propose her 
scheme of life to her guardians. 

‘*Now just keep quiet, Jack, and let me 
talk, ’’ she whispered to her brother in the hall. 

“T’ll try,’’ he answered, ‘‘if Eben doesn’t 


get me too hot. But this one thing’s sure—we 
don’t take any favors at his hands.’’ 

They went into the room together. Eben was 
in his overcoat; his bag stood by the hall door. 

‘*Well, little woman,’’ Dr. Field said, ‘‘now 
we must come to some conclusion how we 
shall settle affairs. ’’ ; 

‘*There does not seem much need of discus- 
sion,’’ Eben said stiffly. ‘‘I have promised my 
sister to help these children, and I see only 
one possible way. Jack has a position and can 
take care of himself; Edwards must be sent 
to boarding school, and homes must be found 
for the girls. The house, of course, should be 
sold at once, since it is the only asset. The 
income from the proceeds would go far toward 
clothing the girls and paying Edwards’s school 
expenses. Meanwhile, I am willing to assume 
those expenses, and I offer a home to Dorothea. 
I can’t take Nancy, for I have five young 
children of my own. Perhaps you, Dr. Field, 
would provide for her.’’ 

Dorothea had listened with beating heart. 
In all their discussions, she and Jack had never 
considered this. She to live with Eben; Jack 
left alone to his new work when he would need 
encouragement every day of his life; little 
Teddy sent to a strange school, where no one 
would understand him; Nancy, the baby that 








her mother had left in her arms, to be deserted ; 
the dear old house to pass forever out of their 
hands! 

‘Oh, we can’t do that!’’ she cried. ‘*What- 
ever happens, we must stay together. I never 
shall leave the boys and Nan while they need 
me as much as they do now.’’ 

‘*That is mere sentimentality,’’ Eben said. 

**T cannot agree with you there, Mr. Carter, ’’ 
Dr. Field put in quickly. ‘‘If you should take 
Dorothea into your household, you’d gain much 
more than you could ever give her. I can un- 
derstand, Dolly, your wanting to keep Nancy 
with you. Would you be willing to let the boys 
rough it a bit and you and Nan come to me? 
We’d try to get Jack near enough for you to 
look after him, and you could have Ted in his 
vacations. I wish I could take you all in.’’ 

‘*Dr. Field,’? Dorothea said gratefully, 
‘*vou’ve been as good to us as if we were your 
own children. But we aren’t, and we have no 
right to put such a load on you. Jack and I 
have talked things over, and I know we can 
manage. We have Jack’s wages, and I am going 
to work for the Exchange. ’’ 

‘*Miss Bennington had hoped you would 
make these children an allowance, Mr. Carter,’’ 
ventured the doctor, though with little hope. 

‘*This is all sheer nonsense,’’ Eben said 





impatiently. ‘‘Jack can barely take care of 
himself ; if Dorothea looks after this big house, 
she’ll have no time to think of earning money. 
Not one penny of mine shall ever go to counte- 
nance such a crazy scheme.’’ 

Jack could hold in no longer. ‘‘We don’t 
want it!’’ he cried. ‘‘We wouldn’t touch a 
penny of it!’’ 

‘*Tt sounds romantic to support a family on 
nothing,’’ sneered Eben, ‘‘but it will take just 
about a fortnight to starve you into common 
sense, and then you will come whimpering for 
help. I consider my offer a liberal one. You 
can leave it or take it, but you must decide 
now. If you refuse the help I offer, you need 
never ask me for it again, for I shall not 
give it.’? 

‘*We’d starve before we’d take help from 
you!’’ Jack began hotly ; but Dorothea stopped 
him. 

‘*There’s no use talking any more now,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I know we can do it. I’ve 
thought things out so carefully. And it isn’t as 
if the responsibility were new. I’ve always 
had it. Won’t you let us try?”’ 

Dr. Field’s soft heart could not resist Dor- 
othea’s beseeching eyes. 

‘*We’ll drop it now, anyhow,’ he said. ‘* And 
if you have made up your mind definitely not 
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to accept Mr. Carter’s offer, perhaps we can | herself impetuously into her sister’s lap. ‘‘I’l] | hugged her little sister.. ‘‘Don’t be afraid,| The parrakeet furnishes still another example 
decide matters without troubling him again.’’ | eat codfish. I’ll eat anything! Please don’t let | Nancy ; I couldn’t spare you. We’re all going | of thoughtless destruction. Although chiefly 


‘*Yes, thank you, Eben,’’ Dorothea said. 
‘“Very well,’’ Eben said. ‘‘You may settle 
your affairs as you choose. From this 
time forward I wash my hands of you. 


me go away, Dolly!’’ she sobbed. 


Dorothea laughed through misty eyes as she 





For years you have been squandering 
the money that should have been accu- 
mulating for me. Now that is over, and 
the less intercourse there is between us 
the better I shall be pleased. ’’ 

Before Jack could flash out a reply, 
Eben had left the room. They heard the 
front door slam behind him. 

‘*He needn’t be afraid we’ll trouble 
him !’’ said Jack fiercely. 

‘*No,’’ Dorothea said, holding her head 
as proudly high as Jack’s. ‘‘I’ll work 
my fingers off, but we’ll never take help 
from Eben.’’ She turned to Dr. Field. 
‘*Now let’s talk business. Of course we 
can’t keep Kezzy, but we’ll get on all 
right. I can keep house and sew and 
cook. ’’ 

‘*But, dear child, what are you going 
to cook? Five dollars won’t buy many 
breakfasts and dinners, you know.’’ 








Henry 
Cformerly 








**Tt’ll have to buy ours for a while,’’ 
said Dorothea. ‘‘We’ve got to eat cheap 
things. Cereal and milk don’t cost much, 
and they’re good and hearty. ’’ 

‘‘T admire your spirit, ’” exclaimed the doctor, 
‘*but how are you going to pay for your 
clothes ?”’ 

‘*That’s the easiest of all. I’m good at 
sewing. -I’ve always made most of my own 
things. There’s enough stuff in the house to 
last Nancy and me for years, and the boys have 
new things throughout. The children’s school 
bills are paid ahead, and Ted’s music, and the 
taxes and the telephone. And both coal bins 
are full, and the potato bin,—thanks to Jack, 
—and so are the sugar and flour barrels and 
the coffee and tea chests. We’re stocked for a 
long voyage. Sadie thought of everything. ’’ 

‘*You make your plans sound very feasible, ’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘The worst of it is, you won’t 
have Kezzy.’’ 

‘*I’d like to know why not,’’ said a grim 
voice from the doorway. ‘‘I can’t help know- 
ing what’s going on, and I’ve been expecting 
that the next thing’d be that I’d get my walk- 
ing papers. So I’ve come to tell you beforehand 
that I ain’t a-going a step out of this house till 
I feel like it. I’ve got my wages here fair and 
square for thirty years when there was money, 
and now, when there ain’t any, I’ll take my 
chances with the rest.’’ 

‘*But, Kezzy, that wouldn’t be right,’’ ex- 
postulated Dorothea. ‘‘We can’t let you stay 
if we can’t pay you.’’ 

The old woman turned on her fiercely. **And 
why wouldn’t it be right? You’re ashamed to 
count me in as one of the family, —that’s what 
it is,—me that’s brought you all up. If you 
turn me out, I’ll go to break my heart in the 
poorhouse, for I’ll take no other place. Who’d 
give houseroom to an old, cross-grained body 
like me—deef as a drumstick?’’ 

Jack, in spite of his dignity, dashed across 
the room and, flinging his arms round Kezzy, 
gave her a bear hug. 

‘*There, Keziah Sampson, ’’ he said, ‘‘you’re 
as much one of the family as any of us, and 
you shall stay till you get tired of us, and 
sometime we’ll pay you, too.’’ 

Kezzy looked anxiously at the doctor. 

**Tt is for you to decide,’’ he said kindly. 

Kezzy wiped away a furtive tear. ‘‘It’s de- 
cided, then; so long’s there’s any scrubbing 
and baking to be done for these precious chil- 
dren, it’]l1 be Kezzy Sampson as does it.’’ 

‘*That makes your plan more feasible,’’ ad- 
mitted Dr. Field, when Kezzy had gone back 
to the kitchen. 

‘*T’m sure we can do it,’’ Dorothea said. ‘‘I 
expect to make money hand over fist. While 
Kezzy bakes the beans for the Benningtons, 
I’ll be making delicacies for the élite of Somer- 
set. Could anyone make better cake than you’ve 
just eaten ?’’ ; 

‘*No one could,’’ agreed Dr. Field. 

‘* And it isn’t only ‘eatingables,’ as Nan 
calls them. I can sew, and I’ll invent things to 
sell. ?? 

‘*You’re a plucky little girl, Dorothea,’’ Dr. 
Field said. ‘‘You make me believe you’!l suc- 
ceed. Put to sea and make the voyage, but re- 
member this—I’m your port in a hard storm. 
I can advance small sums of money and large 
stocks of advice on short notice. Will you re- 
member that??? 

— we will,’’ answered Dorothea grate- 
tully. 

‘*Good-by, then, and good luck!’’ said the 
doctor, and left them. 

‘*You’d better eat your fill,’? declared Dor- 
othea to her family at dinner time, ‘‘for it’s 
the last square meal you’re likely to see for 
& while. Henceforth we live on oatmeal and 
codfish and beans. ’’ 

‘*T hate codfish,’ said Nancy. 

‘‘Very well,’”’ said Jack. ‘‘There’s a choice 
open to both you and Teddy. Dolly and I have 
made ours—we’re going to stay here and be 
poor. But Ted can go to boarding school and 
you can go to live at Dr. Field’s or with 
Eben. ”’ 

*‘T choose the codfish,’’ said Ted quickly. 
Nancy’s eyes filled with tears, and she cast 





N: one who is fa- 
THE WILD PIGEON miliar with the 
history of early 
colonial days can fail to be struck by the won- 
derful abundance of wild game, both winged 
and four-footed, of those times. Probably no 
part of the world except Africa was more gen- 
erously supplied with animal life adapted to 
man’s pleasure and use than America, and for 
Many years after the first settlement the im- 
migrants depended largely upon game for their 
subsistence. 

Bison, deer and antelope abounded; the 
tivers and the lakes were covered with water- 
fowl; the forests and open spaces abounded 
with turkeys; grouse, quail and pigeons were 
always to be found. In pursuing that game 
the colonists were unconsciously developing the 
traits that later fitted them to be soldiers ; their 
training in rude border life and their skill as 
marksmen played an important part in the 
war that made this country free. 

But you need not go so far back as early 
colonial times to discover that America, if not 
literally a ‘‘land flowing with milk and 
honey,’’ was abundantly provided with a very 
satisfactory substitute in the form of wild game. 
The memories of many persons who are now 
alive go back to the time when the supply of 
winged and other game seemed inexhaustible. 
In those days no one thought of the morrow. 
Centuries of habit had firmly fixed in the minds 
of our people the belief that everything pro- 
vided by nature was theirs to use or to waste, 
so long as it lasted. Our population, however, 
has increased by leaps and bounds, until the 
land is now occupied by millions where for- 
merly there were only thousands, and the ne- 
cessity of conservation has been forced upon us. 

For the past few years we have been taking 
an account of stock of our remaining natural 
resources, and we have found that during the 
past two centuries we have so fearfully wasted 
them that unless we mend our ways we shall 
soon be face to face with the consequences that 
inevitably attend the career of the spendthrift. 
Timber, coal, oil, minerals, animal life, even 
the very soil that we depend upon for crops, 
have been wasted or destroyed so recklessly 
that unless we adopt saner methods the future 
for the race looks dark indeed. 


ARE GAME BIRDS DOOMED? 


OT the least important of our natural 
resources are our birds, both game and 
insectivorous, and the sad fate that 

already has overtaken a number of valuable 
species shows the need of prompt action if we 
wish to save the rest. Only a pitiful remnant 
of the waterfowl and shore birds that once 
nested by millions within our boundaries or 
visited us in the fall and the spring now re- 
mains. Once they were available to all for food, 
but to-day they can be obtained by few except 
the rich. Think of the days in the South when 
a clause appeared in labor contracts that the 
canvasback, that prince of waterfowl, should 
not be fed to the laborers oftener than twice 
a week! Contrast that state of plenty with 
the conditions to-day, when canvasbacks in the 
market at Christmas time bring five dollars 
a pair. The time is rapidly approaching when 
there will be no wild game either for rich or 
for poor unless we make our protective laws 
more rigid and enforce them more successfully. 

The passenger pigeon furnishes perhaps the 
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to stay right here and to stick together.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


a resident of our Southern States, the bird 
once ranged as far north as Illinois and over 
the middle region of the Mississippi 
Valley. A few parrakeets are supposed to 








most conspicuous ex- 





linger in the Florida swamps, but the 
species must be regarded as virtually 
extinct. Its gaudy plumage and vocifer- 
ous notes made it noticeable wherever it 
lived, and its habit of gathering in flocks 
proved its ruin. Moreover, when one of 
a flock was shot down, the survivors 
continued to return to the spot as long 
as the cries of their wounded comrade 
appealed to them for aid. The craze for 
bright feathers for millinery purposes 
sealed its fate. 

To the above might be added a much 
larger list of birds now threatened with 
early extinction, many of which are use- 
ful for food and all of which are beautiful 
and desirable tenants of our land. Such 
are the American flamingo, the whoop- 
ing crane, the trumpeter swan, the long- 
billed curlew, the Hudsonian godwit, the 








ample of the extermi- THE GREAT AUK 
nation of a wild bird 

through the greed of man. The principal food 
of the wild pigeon consisted of acorns, beech- 
nuts, berries, seeds and the like. It nested in 
colonies that extended for miles, and sometimes 
so many nested in one tree that the combined 
weight of the nests and the birds broke down 
the tree. That habit of associating in vast 
numbers both in the nesting period and when 
in pursuit of food made the passenger pigeon 
an easy prey to hunter and netter; hundreds 
of dozens of the birds were often taken in a 
single haul of the net. The greed of the hunters 
often led them to kill so many more than 
could be used for food that the birds had to be 
thrown away by the carload. 


THREE EXTINCT BIRDS 


W oa within the memory of living 
Americans pigeons flew in such flocks 
as to darken the sun for hours together. 

So great were their numbers in the regions 
east of the Mississippi that, when a few 
thoughtful persons first suggested the possi- 
bility that they were being exterminated, the 
idea was scouted. When the final warning 
came and protective laws were enacted it was 
too late, and that beautiful bird, reasonable 
numbers of which might have been preserved 
indefinitely, passed away forever. The last 
member of the species died in 





upland plover, the willet and other sand- 
pipers, the snowy egret and other herons, 
and the gulls and terns. Moreover, such 
birds as the wild turkey, the ruffed grouse, the 
woodcoek, the bobwhite, the prairie chicken, 
the sharp-tailed grouse and scores of others 
useful to man in many ways have been driven 
away from localities and even from wide 
regions where formerly they lived in abun- 
dance and where, if properly protected, they 
would have continued to live to furnish food 
and pleasure for multitudes yet unborn. 

All those examples of the extermination of 
birds are directly chargeable to man’s greed or 
to his love of sport. His selfishness has led him 
to neglect his plain duty to protect the harmless 
and useful wild creatures round him in order 
to insure the perpetuity of the species for the 
benefit of future generations. It is our privilege, 
of course, to enjoy and to use the things that 
a bountiful nature has provided, but we have 
no right to overlook the fact fhat there are 
others to come after us, and that, as our heirs, 
they are entitled to something more than a bar- 
ren earth stripped of most of its beauty and life. 

Man, however, is not the only enemy of 
birds. Nature, although apparently prodigal of 
life, when allowed to work her own way main- 
tains a careful balance among her creatures 
and permits no one species to thrive unduly at 
the expense of others. That they may live, 
wild creatures must eat, but they must also 
furnish food for other species. Certain of the 
hawks and owls, blue 





captivity in the Cincinnati ‘*Zoo’’ 
on September 1, 1914—a forcible 
warning in regard to other species 
now equally in need of protection. 

Although the passenger pigeon 
is perhaps the most conspicuous 
of the native birds that we have 
exterminated, it is by no means 
the only one. The great auk now 
exists only as a tradition, except 
for a few specimens of the bird 
and its eggs in the museums of 








jays, crows, foxes, 
lynxes, skunks, squir- 
rels and many others 
inelude in their diet 
birds and their eggs. 
Another peril that 
birds are exposed to 
comes through their 
habit of migration. In 
the fall they fly south 
to regions where food 
abounds, and return 








this country and of Europe. Had 
the great ank possessed the power 
of flight it would undoubtedly 
have prolonged its existence, but its flipper-like 
wings were of no use to it except to speed it 
through the water. It was a seagoing bird 
almost the size of a goose, and was an excep- 
tionally skillful diver; it obtained its food 
wholly from the sea and came on land only to 
rest and to nest. In America it was confined 
to the North Atlantic Coast, coming as far 
south, oceasionally at least, as Massachusetts. 

When man discovered that its flesh was good 
fish bait and that its oil was valuable for com- 
mercial purposes, its fate was sealed. The 
islands upon which it nested soon became well 
known, and hunters, finding the birds on land, 
easily clubbed them to death. About the mid- 
dle of the last century the great auk was 
extinct. The last skins sold brought some 
twenty-five hundred dollars each, and an egg 
of the species could probably be sold to-day 
for twelve hundred dollars or more. 

The Labrador duck formerly nested in Lab- 
rador and probably in contiguous regions. For 
some reason that duck appears never to have 
been very numerous as compared with other 
species of its family, but a hundred years or 
more ago it frequented our Atlantic Coast as 
far south as Chesapeake Bay. It has long been 
extinct; a few skins and mounted specimens in 
museums are all that remain of it. 

The Eskimo curlew concerns us still more 
intimately, for not only was it a valuable game 
bird and very abundant, but its extermination 
has been accomplished within our own times. 
‘Thousands of sportsmen now alive used to 
look forward with enthusiasm to the appear- 
ance of the doe-bird, as it was called. Need- 
less to say, it was slaughtered without mercy. 
I speak of its extinction as an accomplished 
fact; for although a few members of the 
species have been shot within the past decade 
and sold for large sums, I doubt whether 
to-day there is a single survivor of the great 
flocks that formerly passed north and south 
between the Arctic Barren Grounds and the 
Argentine region of South America. 


THE ESKIMO CURLEW 





north in the spring to 
nest and to rear their 
young. When the line of 
flight happens to be near the coast, storms 
carry to sea and to a watery grave thousands, 
if not millions, of the winged travelers. Cold 
weather alone does not seriously affect the 
majority of birds; cold rains and snow, which 
cover up their food, however, often play 
havoc among them. 

When enumerating the foes of bird life we 
must not overlook the pernicious activities of 
the cat, who regards birds as her natural prey. 
Thousands of years of habit have firmly im- 
planted in the cat a taste for birds and great 
skill and persistence in hunting them. It is 
probably true that the domestic cat ranks as 
the worst enemy of bird life. Our woods are 
full of stray cats that have reverted to the habits 
of their wild ancestors, and in farmhouse and 
suburban dwelling are thousands of pets that 
wage a relentless war on bird life. The trust 
that birds put in man proves their. undoing, 
for it leads them to nest in orchards and shrub- 
bery planted near his home, where they are 
ever watched by the eager eyes of tabby. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CAT 


N one of the golf grounds near Washing- 
QO ton in a few short weeks a mother cat 

is believed to have killed every small 
bird hatched on the premises and not a few of 
the parent birds. The list of the slain includes 
mocking birds, robins, song sparrows, chip- 
ping sparrows, orchard orivles, red - headed 
woodpeckers, killdeers and bobwhites. The 
wings and tails of these birds were scattered 
promiscuously over the grounds. 

The problem presented by the eat in relation 
to our wild life is serious, although it possi- 
bly is overshadowed by its relation to the health 
of human beings, since tabby is now known to 
be a carrier of diseases, particularly diseases 
to which children are subject. No easy means 
of solving the cat problem has yet been sug- 
gested. The least we can do, if we must retain 
our household pets, is to see to it that they 
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are not diseased, to prevent their undue in- 
crease, and to restrict their activities by night 
and by day sufliciently to give the birds a 
fair chance to raise their young in safety. 

In these times of war and stress, when the 
price of the necessaries of life constantly in- 
creases and efforts are making to augment 
the size of our crops and to produce more and 
more to feed ourselves and the inhabitants of 
less favored lands, we need the aid not only 
of all the insectivorous birds we now have but 
also of many more. Planting thick-foliaged 
vines and shrubs near the house, which will 
afford nesting sites; providing berry-bearing 
shrubs and trees; furnishing food in winter 
and water in summer for drinking and bathing; 
and, lastly, affording the hole-nesting species 
the means of rearing their young in boxes 
placed for that purpose—are a few of the ways 
by which we can render loyal and effective 
service in the general cause of preservation 

Many societies and clubs, like the Audubon 





societies, that have for their main object the 
care of birds, are springing up all over the land, 
and are doing timely and good work. One of 
the happiest movements of modern times has 
crystallized into the organization known to all 
as the Boy Scouts of America. The Scouts are 
ever seeking new avenues of usefulness, and it 
is a happy augury for our birds that the boys 
have actively taken up their cause and are 
striving as hard as they can to lend them aid 
and comfort in every way. 

One of ‘the most charming traits of birds is 
their readiness to respond to kindly advances 
on the part of their human friends. Delicately 
organized and surrounded by foes, they seem 
to feel the need of protection and are eager to 
meet advances more than halfway. No great 
amount of time is required to learn to know 
them on sight and to recognize their songs and 
call notes, and the knowledge thus gained 
will prove a lasting source of pleasure to its 
possessors and of good to the community. 


INVESTING 


Pocketbook containing large sum of money on 
the floor in my empty chicken house. Owner may 
have same by proving property and deducting One 
Hundred Dollars, value of chickens stolen at same 
time pocketbook was lost. 

DAVID A. ALLEN. 
HE notice appeared one morning on the 
bulletin board at the Easton Centre post 
office, and for several hours a group of 
farmers and villagers stood before it. They 
expressed opinions of all sorts. The prevailing 
belief seemed to be that Deacon Allen was 
trying some surt of detective trick to ensnare 
the man who had stolen his chickens. That he 
actually had been lucky enough to find a pocket- 
book, lost by the thief, and containing more 
money than the fowls were worth, seemed too 
good to be true. Yet everyone conceded that 
the deacon was a truthful man, and he had 
tacked up the notice himself—the postmaster 
had seen him do it. 

When Mr. Allen himself appeared in town, 
his friends roundly questioned him. He was 
frank about the matter, although he refused 
to divulge certain details that might enable 
an impostor to claim the money. On the morn- 
ing before, when he went out as usual to 
feed his chickens—he was, as everyone knew, 
raising a flock of about ninety white wyandotte 
pullets of a strain famous for egg laying—he 
had found the henhouse empty. Tracks showed 
that some time during the night a wagon had 
been driven up to the roadside. It was a wide- 
tired vehicle, evidently a heavy farm wagon, 
drawn by two horses; it had come from the 
west and after stopping by the roadside had 
continued eastward. 

While looking for clues he had found just 
inside the door of the henhouse a burlap sack 
that had fallen under a nest box. In the mouth 
of the sack he had discovered a small object 
that proved to be a pocketbook containing a 
large sum of money. 

Deacon Allen refused to name the amount, 
but he did say that it was a good deal more 
than the value of his fowls, which he roughly 
put at a hundred dollars. There had been no 
papers in the pocketbook, he said, or anything 
else to reveal the identity of the owner. 

When Judson Lane asked him whether he 
suspected anyone in particular, the deacon 
answered with some heat: 

‘‘What right have I got to single out one of 
my neighbors for suspicion ?’’ 

‘*Maybe it ain’t a neighbor,’’ said Judson. 

‘*T hope it isn’t,’’ the deacon replied. 

‘*But a lot of chickens have been stolen 
round here,’’ the postmaster put in. ‘‘It ain’t 
likely he comes from very far away.’’ 

‘*Probably not,’’ the deacon admitted. 

‘*Anyhow,’’ Earl Blodgett remarked, ‘‘you 
haven’t lost anything, deacon.’’ 

“‘No; I’ve got a good, fair price for my 
chickens, though I should have preferred to 
keep them, for they’re beginning to lay and 
eggs are getting higher all the time. But, over 
and above their value, I’ve got a surplus— 
that’s what’s bothering me.’’ 

‘*No one is likely to claim it,’’ said Judson 
Lane. ‘‘ You charge it to profit and loss, dea- 
con; your profit and the thief’s loss.’’ 

Everyone present laughed at that except Mr. 
Allen, who did not even smile. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ he said soberly, ‘‘that I’ve 
any call to worry about the thief’s loss, for 
he deserved to lose, but my profit is a different 
matter. I didn’t earn it, and I don’t know yet 
what to do with it.’’ 

‘*You might give it to charity, if your con- 
science won’t let you keep it,’’ the postmaster 
suggested. 

‘*That’s just what I’m figuring on,’’ the 
old man declared as he climbed into his buggy ; 
‘*but I want it to be a profitable charity, and 
I haven’t quite worked that out yet.’’ 

As he drove away, the others stared after 





him in some bewilderment. 
The idea of a profitable char- 
ity was new to them. 

Mr. Allen had by no means 
told everything to his ques- 
tioners. As soon as he found the pocketbook 
he had hurried into the house to consult his 
wife. Together they counted the money, which 
amounted to $475 in bills and $3.35 in silver. 
The wallet was of heavy cowhide leather and 
was old and worn. 

Mrs. Allen was filled with wonder that a 
person who would steal chickens should be 
possessed of so much ready money. ‘‘It don’t 
seem possible,’’ she said. ‘‘Why, you never 
make a habit of carrying any such sum about 
with you, David!’’ 

**No,’’? the deacon replied a little tartly, 
‘‘and I don’t make a habit of stealing chick- 
ens, either. If I did, maybe I should carry 
more money.’’ 

‘*Tt’s dreadful to think of such people’s living 
in the world! What are you going to do with 
the money, David ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. Keep your eyes and ears 
open, mother; the man who lost that pocket- 
book may come back here looking for it.’’ 

‘*Why, he may break into the house!’’ 

‘*No, I guess not. He won’t get it if he does, 
for I’m going to deposit the money in the 
bank. He’s more likely to sneak out to the 
henhouse, where I’ve left that sack.’’ 

That very afternoon two men drove up and 
called loudly for Mr. Allen. The deacon rec- 
ognized them as Henry Simmons, a horse 
trader who lived a few miles away, and Sim- 
mons’s cousin, Alvin Peters. 

‘*T hear you’ve got a cow you want to sell, 
Mr. Allen,’’? Simmons said. 

“Why, I don’t know,’’ the old gentleman 
replied, with a curious smile. ‘‘I guess I have 
said that I’d sell that little Jersey I bought 
of Nick Turner, if I could get my price.’’ 

‘*Let me see her,’’ said the trader, handing 
the reins to Peters. ‘‘I suppose she’s down in 
your pasture lot?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. %? 

When they reached the herd, Simmons thor- 
oughly examined the cow several times. When 
Mr. Allen mentioned the price the other argued 
and haggled. But the deacon merely smiled, 
and neither lowered the price nor showed the 
slightest eagerness to make a sale. 

‘*Well, she’s too expensive for me,’’ Simmons 
said at last, starting back to the wagon. ‘‘I 
@uldn’t sell her for anything like what you 
ask, and I don’t do business for fun.’’ 

‘*Well, she’s worth that to me,’’ Mr. Allen 
remarked and, still smiling, watched his vis- 
itors drive off. When they had turned the 
corner, however, his apparent indifference 
dropped from him, and he hurried to the 
house. 

‘“Notice anything, mother?’’ he asked. 

‘**T should say I did!’? Mrs. Allen exclaimed. 
‘“*You hadn’t more than got into the lane 
when that young fellow jumped out of the 
buggy and walked out to the chicken yard. He 
searched all over there and inside the hen- 
house, and then went back and forth to the 
road. He kept one eye on the house, too, but 
I didn’t let him see that I was watching him. 
He’d just got back into the buggy when you 
came in sight.’’ 

‘“*That was what I kind of reckoned would 
happen,’’ said the deacon. ‘‘He was pretty 
well disappointed, I expect, when he didn’t 
find what he was looking for.’’ 

‘*Wasn’t that Hank Simmons who went to 
the pasture with you?’’ 

ce Yes. ? 

‘* Delia Upham’s husband —and she was 
such a good girl! Dear, dear! He isn’t poor, 
is he?’’ 

“Only in his principles, I guess. I’ve 
always known that he was dishonest in a 





ORAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


“I DON’T KNOW THAT I’VE ANY CALL TO WORRY ABOUT THE THIEF'’S 


Loss .. 


trade, but I never heard anyone say that he 
was a thief. He could dispose of stolen property 
easier than most people, though, for no one 
would wonder at his having anything in his 
possession, swapping all the time the way he 
does. This is a queer world, mother. I guess 
I’ll advertise that pocketbook in the post office 
to-morrow. ’’ 

Although the advertisement was very suc- 
cessful in attracting attention, it was a total 
failure in producing results. Besides putting 
up the notice, Deacon Allen asked many per- 
sons—among whom was Henry Simmons—if 
they had heard of anyone’s losing money. 

Simmons regarded him sourly. ‘‘I don’t 
know of anyone’s losing anything,’’ he said, 
‘unless you’ve succeeded in selling that Jersey 
at the price you ask. In that case, the man 
who bought her is probably out more than you 
found. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t sold her yet,’’ said the deacon 
with his slow smile. ‘‘I’m glad to know you 
didn’t lose anything, Henry.’’ 

Simmons shot a glance at him and opened 
his lips to speak ; but, thinking better of it, he 
said nothing. 

A few days later Mr. Allen had another 
visitor. The deacon was trustee of the school 
in District No. 4, just beyond the village 
limits, and his caller had come to apply for 
the position of teacher for the succeeding 
year. 

‘* Ever taught before, young man?’’ Mr. 
Allen asked, regarding his visitor with quiet 
interest. 

‘‘No, sir; I was graduated from the Easton 
High School only last June.’’ 

‘““H’m! Pretty young, I reckon. How old 
are you?’’ 

‘*Kighteen. ’? 

**H’m! Seems to me your face looks famil- 
iar; haven’t I seen you somewhere ??’ 

‘*T guess you have, Mr. Allen; I usually 
drove this way, coming from Peterborough. 
My name is Simmons—Harry Simmons.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes; you favor your mother, young 
man.’’ 

‘‘She advised me to come here, Mr. Allen, 
before I applied anywhere else. She said you 
and Mrs. Allen were very kind to her when 
she was young.’”’ 

‘*Delia was a good girl, a very good girl. I 
shouldn’t wonder if mother would like to meet 
a son of hers; I’ll go call her.’’ 

Deacon Allen left the room hurriedly and 
sought his wife. 

‘Go in there and look that young fellow 
over,’? he said. ‘‘He wants to teach our 
school, and maybe he wants something else— 
I don’t know for sure. Come back in five or 
ten minutes and tell me what you think of 
him.’’ 

‘*Who is he?”’ 

‘*You’ll know as soon as you set eyes on 
him.’’ 

With a puzzled expression, Mrs. Allen went 
into the living room. When she returned, 
fifteen minutes later, she declared emphati- 
cally: 

‘*That’s a good boy. He’s just like Delia.’’ 

‘“*H’m! He looks like her; but remember 
that he’s Henry Simmons’s son, too.’’ 

‘*T can’t help it if he is; children aren’t to 
blame for their parents. You hire him, David, 
and you’!l never regret it.’’ 

‘*H’m!’? was the deacon’s only response. 

But the old gentleman was in the habit of 
abiding by his wife’s judgment, and before his 





. BUT MY PROFIT IS A DIFFERENT MATTER” 


interview with young Simmons ended he had 
not only engaged him to teach the school but 
had agreed to board him as well. 

Throughout the fall and winter terms the 
deacon never relaxed his quiet watchfulness. 
He made every effort to become well acquainted 
with their young boarder, and finally, with 
the coming of spring, he made up his mind 
about a matter that he had been pondering for 
some time. 

‘*You ought to get more education, Harry,’’ 
he said one evening, laying aside his news- 
paper. ‘‘You don’t want to teach a district 
school all your life.’’ 

‘*T know it, Mr. Allen,’’ the young fellow 
replied; ‘‘but I’ve got to earn money to edu- 
cate myself. I plan to teach for two years and 
then go to college for a year. What happens 
after that will depend upon the progress I 
make and whether I can find some way to 
earn money. ’’ 

‘*You’re getting older all the time, and the 
first you know you’ll have forgotten what you 
learned in high school. ’’ 

**No; I’m keeping brushed up, and teach- 
ing helps me a lot. But I can’t go before. 
You see,’?—he hesitated, but finally went 
on,—‘‘father doesn’t believe in education. He 
wouldn’t help much when I was in high 
school, and he refuses to pay a cent toward 
college. He doesn’t think it makes people 
practical. ’’ 

The deacon nodded understandingly. ‘‘How 
much will it cost you a year?’’ he asked. 
‘*Have you ever figured it out?’’ 

‘‘Why, I think I could get through on $350 
—I could on $400 anyhow.’’ 

‘*You’d better plan to go next year. I’ve got 
close to $400—yes, we’ll call it an even $400— 
that I’ve been wondering what to do with for 
a long time. I couldn’t make a better use of 
it, I’m sure, than to spend it for a year in 
college for you.’’ 

Young Simmons stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Why,’’ he stammered, ‘‘why, that’s very 
generous of you, Mr. Allen, but I couldn’t 
think of taking your money!’’ 

‘*Suppose, just for the sake of argument,’’ 
said the deacon, ‘‘that I tell you it isn’t my 
money ?’” 

‘*That wouldn’t make any difference; I 
couldn’t accept a gift of that amount.’’ 

‘¢Well, call it a loan, then.’’ 

‘*T don’t know when I could repay you.’’ 

‘*Never mind about that. I don’t want to be 
repaid, for I tell you that it isn’t my money. 
Some day you could repay some one else— 
some other young man—who needed an educa- 
tion, and that would make it all square.’’ 

The young teacher wanted to think the 
matter over; but later he accepted the money 
with many thanks and in the following Sep- 
tember entered college. Deacon Allen did not 
see him again until June of the next year. 

‘*How did you get on?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Why, pretty well,’’ Simmons replied. ‘‘I 
got a chance to wait on table, so my board 
didn’t cost anything after the first month. 
Then I picked up a laundry agency, and that 
helped with my other expenses. I spent only 
about $250 of your money, so I have some- 
thing to begin on next year.’’ 

‘*That’s good—that’s fine!’’ said the deacon 
heartily. ‘‘But it may not be enough. If you 
need any more, Harry, I think I know where 
I can find it—as a straight loan this time.’’ 

‘*That’s very kind of you, Mr. Allen, but I 
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won’t need it. Father has deposited a thou- 
sand dollars in the bank to my credit.’’ 

‘*Well, well, that’s better yet—that’s the 
best of all!’’ cried the deacon heartily. ‘‘ But 
I thought he was opposed to education. ’’ 

‘*He was, bitterly opposed; but when he 
found out what you had done it seemed to set 
him to thinking. He talked about it all one 
evening just before I went away, and this 
spring he wrote to me about the deposit and 
sent me the bank book. You know he’s sold 
the farm and gone into the automobile busi- 
ness. ’? 

‘‘T heard something about that,’’ said the 
deacon. ‘‘Well, Harry, he’ll be proud of you 
when you graduate. ’’ 

A few days later, when the deacon drove 
into the village, Judson Lane accosted him. 





‘*Did you ever invest that surplus on your 
chicken deal?’’ he asked with a smile. 

‘* Yes, sir!’’ the deacon replied emphatically. 
“*T certainly did!’’ 

‘*Find a profitable charity ?’’ 

“*T did. I don’t mind saying it was about 
the best deal I ever made. ’’ 

‘*Well, there ain’t anyone else likely to profit 
in just the same way. I don’t know as I’ve 
heard of another theft since you lost your 
flock.’ 

**T guess you haven’t. You see, I made an 
investment that pleased me, protected the 
whole community and helped the thief the 
most of all. This profitable charity is a great 
thing, Jud.’ 

Judson stared after him wonderingly. The 
deacon always was a puzzle to his neighbors. 


THE WOODS-RIDER 


By 


In Eight Chapters 


V _— he hacked feverishly at 

the hard strands of the inch- 

and-a-half rope, Joe could 
hear the regular dip and splash of the 
paddles, not a hundred yards away. 
Then suddenly the rope parted with 
a jerk. As the boat swung out into the cur- 
rent the planks splashed into the water. 

Out of all control, the houseboat went reel- 
ing across the bayou, half grounded on the 
other side, turned end for end, and smashed 
through the curtain of vines that concealed the 
harborage. There was a ripping and crushing 
of leaves and twigs, and then the branches 
closed behind them. They were through. 

A long stretch of fairly open water lay before 
them, and for a while at least they were 
screened from the river pirates. With Sam’s 
help, Joe got the steering oar into play and 
tried to hold the boat straight down the chan- 
nel. But the craft was clumsy to handle. She 
banged against a tree trunk, struck a sunken 
snag with a terrific jar, and then drifted side- 
wise round a sharp bend. 

‘*Better git dat little rifle ready, ’’ said Sam. 
‘Dem fellers goin’ find out de boat’s gone, 
and be after us right quick. ’’ 

Bitterly Joe regretted now that he had been 
so rash as to cut the houseboat loose. The 
heavy craft could never keep ahead of a canoe, 
and at any moment the channel might end in 
a log pile or a lagoon. Only a moment later a 
shout of astonishment and dismay came from 
behind. The thieves had found their houseboat 
gone! 

‘*T reckon we’d better turn this boat loose 
and get into the woods!’’ Joe exclaimed. 

‘‘Dey’re bound to cotch us if we don’t,’’ 
said Sam. 

But that was not so easy to do. The shores 
were flooded on either side; water stood among 
the trees as far as they could see; there was 
no place anywhere to land. To plunge into 
that snake and alligator haunted lagoon seemed 
worse than to face the guns of the rivermen. 

Wallowing from one side of the channel to 
the other, the big craft moved with maddening 
slowness. Joe, almost in despair, had just 
caught a glimpse of drier land ahead when the 
boat grounded heavily on a great sunken log. 

‘*Here, help me shove her off!’’ Joe cried. 
“Quick, Sam! Get that other oar !’’ 

Sam hastened for the bow sweep; but the 
boat, pivoting round in the current, drove 
farther on the obstruction and heeled so far 
‘over that the deck sloped at a sharp angle. 
Just at that moment Joe heard another shout 
from behind and caught a glimpse of a boat 
full of men rounding a bend in the river. 

By instinct both Joe and Sam dropped flat 
where they stood—Joe just inside the sleeping 
room, and Sam on the cross corridor behind 
the last barrels of resin, which had wedged 
against the door. Joe thought that there was 
a good chance that they had not been seen. 

The next moment he became certain that 
that was the case. The men were coming on 
carelessly, talking loudly as they paddled; 
they evidently believed that the houseboat had 
broken adrift by accident. 

‘*T done told you-all that rope wouldn’t hold 
noways,’’ Joe heard one of them saying. 
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Chapter Eight 


question of saving his own life and 
Sam’s; in a fight their only chance 
lay in shooting first. 

The canoe ran alongside the house- 
boat, touching her at the end of the 
Gross corridor, which slanted now so 
steeply that the railing almost dipped into the 
water. Standing up carefully in the canoe, 
Blue Bob prepared to step aboard. 

Joe set his teeth and took aim. But at the 
last moment Sam leaped up with a yell of des- 
peration, seized the barrel of resin before him 
and heaved it over violently on its side. It 
went rolling down the inclined floor of the 
corridor. With another yell Sam flung himself 
upon a second barrel, and a third, and sent 
them careering furiously after the first. 

With a look of horrified amazement, Blue 
Bob stopped short. There was not time for 
him to get out of the way as the heavy barrels 
came thundering down. He went over like a 
ninepin, and the barrels crashed through the 
flimsy railing and into the canoe alongside. 
There was a yell of terror, and canoe, barrels 
and men collapsed in a mass of wreckage. 

‘*Whoop-ee! Dere dey go!’’ shrieked Sam, 
slapping his knees. He was wild with triumph. 

Joe rushed to the side 
to give aid. But the fall 
of the barrels had light- 
ened the houseboat. She 
swung round, lurched 
off the sunken log and 
passed over the wreck. 

Looking back, as the 
houseboat drifted rap- 
idly onward again, Joe 
saw one of the rivermen 
swimming ashore; an- 
other had climbed out 
upon a log. Both had 
lost their guns. Blue 
Bob was nowhere to be 
seen. 

It was quite impossi- 
ble to stop the house- 
boat or to help them. 
Joe did not doubt, how- 
ever, that they would 
be able to make their 
way to some familiar 
spot of the island. He 
wondered uneasily 
whether they would try 
to destroy the rest of 
the resin. 

The leader had ap- 
parently been killed or 
drowned, but Sam, who 
was scouting round, 
presently raised a shout 
at the stern. There, half 
submerged, clinging des- 
perately and silently to 
the houseboat, was Blue 
Bob. Apparently he 
was nearly drowned. 

‘* Better club him over 
de head, hadn’t I?’ pro- 
posed Sam seriously. 

But Joe rejected the suggestion, and they 
hauled the outlaw aboard. One of the fellow’s 


‘*But I’m not stealing it. It belongs to me,’’ 
said Joe hotly. Blue Bob grinned incredulously. 

‘*Better see what Burnam has to say about 
that!’’ he said. 

Joe walked angrily away. It was humiliating 
to have Blue Bob associate him with himself 
as a rival in crime. Joe believed that the resin 
belonged rightfully to him, yet the atmosphere 
of stealing about the whole affair had never 
seemed so strong before. He thought for a 
moment and decided that the only square thing 
to do was to lay the matter before Burnam 
himself. A mighty weight rolled off his mind 
when he had come to that decision, and he 
felt happier than he had for a week. 

Meanwhile the boat had been drifting clum- 
sily down the bayou, which was growing 
wider now and less rapid. Finally the craft 
emerged into a wide, yellow stream that wound 
between melancholy dead cypresses and live 
gum trees, and Joe recognized the old river 
channel. All they had to do now was to float 
down to the junction with the main chan- 
nel, tie up at the first landing and send for 
help. 

Two miles farther down, however, the 
houseboat ran on a sand bar, and it took them 
three hours to get her off. The sun was down 
when they floated out into the main river; it 
grew dark rapidly, and they came in sight of 
no landing. Blue Bob complained that he 
felt ‘‘mighty porely’’; but although Joe was 
anxious to get him under medical care as 
soon as possible, he knew that it was unwise 
to land on the uninhabited shore, for there 
might not be any physician within twenty 
miles. ; 

. About nine o’clock, as they wallowed down 
the great flood, they heard a deep roar sound- 
ing through the river forest far ahead. 

‘*Dat’s de boat from Mobile!’’ Sam cried. 

She was still far distant. It was more than 
an hour later when they discerned a white 
glow round a bend and she came in sight, 
glittering with lights and with her: great 
searchlight playing ahead, picking out the 
pilot’s landmarks on the shores. 

She would have passed without noticing the 
houseboat if Joe had not fired Blue Bob’s 
revolver into the air and shouted at the top 
of his voice. The searchlight swept round and 
rested upon them blindingly. The steamer 
slowed, and some one hailed them. 

Five minutes later the houseboat was along- 
side, and Joe stepped aboard the steamer. The 








ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 


PREPARED TO STEP ABOARD 


| negro roustabouts crowded round; most of the 
| passengers were asleep, but a few of them 


Peering from the door as he lay flat, Joe | legs dangled limply and seemed to be broken; | came down to see what was going on. Almost 
could see the boat plainly as it came up. As| he was nearly unconscious and made no re- | the first face Joe saw was a familiar one. 


he expected, it was his own canoe: In the stern | sistance when Joe went through his pockets | 
sat the sallow-faced man with whom he had | and took a large revolver and a knife from | 


‘*Mr. Burnam!’’ he exclaimed. 
**Good gracious, Joe Marshall!’’ cried Bur- 


talked before. Amidships was a rough, bearded | him. Then they set him up against the deck- | nam. ‘‘What on earth are you doing here? We 
fellow with a narrow, cruel face, and in the | house in as comfortable a position as possible. | didn’t know what had become of you. And,’’ 


bow was a tall, gaunt man, with long, black | 


They had gone half a mile farther before 


he asked, staring at Joe’s tattered clothes, 


hair and a dark skin that seemed bleached to | the river pirate coughed violently, stirred and | ‘‘what have you been doing to yourself ?’’ 


an unhealthy shade of greenish blue. Joe | 
guessed that he must be the redoubtable Blue 
Bob himself. The man‘carried a double-barreled 
gun across his knees, and the paddlers also 
had guns resting against their legs. 

Joe, lying with the powerful little rifle cud- 
dled against his face and his finger on the 
trigger, hesitated. He could certainly have 
picked off one or two of the men as they came 
up, but he could not nerve himself to press 
his finger. A boatload of resin was not worth 





two men’s lives. Yet he feared that it was a 


began to show signs of interest. 

‘*Whar you-all carryin’ me?’’ he growled. 

‘“‘TDon’t know yet,’’ replied Joe. ‘‘You’re 
Blue Bob, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*That’s what they calls me.’’ And after a 
pause he added angrily, ‘‘My leg’s bruk.’’ 

‘“*T was afraid it was,’’ said Joe. ‘‘Never 
mind. I’ll take you where you can get it set. 
Look here, you stole our resin, didn’t you?’ 

‘*Well, ain’t you-all stealin’ it now?’’? Blue 
Bob retorted with disconcerting directness. ‘‘I 
reckon you wants the money, same’s I did.’’ 


‘*Get the captain to tow us up to the next 
landing,’’ Joe said burriedly. ‘‘ I’ve got a 
| valuable cargo. And I want to speak to you 
| —about something urgent. Yes, right now.’’ 
| Burnam looked at him curiously. 
| ‘*Give this boat a tow up to Dixie Landing, 
| Capt. Andrews,’’ he said. ‘‘ You can charge it 
| to me.’’ 
He took Joe behind a. pile of freight, where 
| the boy briefly told of his discovering the 
resin reef and of what had happened since. 
‘*When I found that it had been taken out,’’ 








STANDING UP CAREFULLY IN THE CANOE, BLUE BOB 
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he concluded, ‘‘Sam and I trailed them down 
to the River Island in a canoe, and got the 
houseboat away from them. There’s eleven 
barrels of resin in her, and there must be 
hundreds of barrels back at the island, besides 
what’s left at the old still. I thought it ought 
to belong to me, but—I don’t know. ’’ 

**You’re a wonderful woods - rider, Joe,’’ 
said Mr. Burnam, laughing. ‘‘It seems you 
can get resin even out of the swamps. But I 
reckon that resin legally belongs to me. You 
see, it goes with my land, the same as a gold 
mine would. I knew the old still had been 
there, and I’d always planned to dig up that 
resin some day. But you certainly deserve it 
if anyone does,’’ he added. ‘‘Come, now, we’ll 
get that resin out on shares, half and half. It’s 
too late to talk business to-night, but we’!l fix 
it up in the morning.’’ 

Joe had a pang of disappointment, but he 
was too weary to feel much except relief that 
the affair was settled. And half shares would 
be worth something, after all. 

‘*Is the camp closed down ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Not a bit of it,’’ returned Burnam. ‘‘I’ve 
just bought a new still in Mobile, and it’s on 
this boat with me. We won’t turpentine the 
river tract any more, though. I’ve sold the 
timber off it. I went straight to Mobile, put 
the deal through, and started back with the 
still. But I can lease some more land, I think, 
near the old orchard. You can ride your old 
tract again. 

‘*Hold on!’? he added. ‘‘I remember you 
were mighty worried about the money you 
had in it. Well, you can have it back if you 
like. I’ll write you a check in the clerk’s 
office. ’” 

The offer struck Joe almost speechless. 

‘*T don’t know!’’ he stammered. ‘‘I only 
wanted to be sure—but maybe I’ve been all 
wrong. If you say it’s all right, Mr. Burnam, 
I believe I’ll leave the money where it js.’’ 

‘*It always has been all right, Joe,’? Mr. 
Burnam assured him. ‘‘I wouldn’t have bor- 
rowed that money if I hadn’t known it was 
perfectly safe. You see, there was always the 
security of all that timber on the river tract, 
but I didn’t want to sell that till I could get a 
good price, so now and again I was short of 
ready money. The storm and the fire did hit 
us hard, but turpentining profits are big, you 
know, and we’ll cover expenses even this 
season, with a little to the good.’’ 

That was better news for Joe than if he 
had recovered the whole 
resin reef. He was un- 
speakably relieved. 

They had the barrels 
of resin brought on 
board the steamboat, 
and left the houseboat 
at Dixie Landing in 
care of the local consta- 
ble, whoalso took charge 
of Blue Bob. Mr. Bur- 
nam declined to lay a 
charge against the river- 
man for stealing the 
resin, and as no other 
warrant had been issued 
the fellow was sent to 
the hospital in Mobile. 
He eventually recov- 
ered and came back to 
reclaim his boat, in 
which he floated down 
to Mobile. That was the 
last the Alabama River 
saw of him. 

A few days later Joe 
went back to the River 
Island with half a dozen 
men and after a day 
of searching succeeded 
in finding the pirates’ 
camp. The rivermen had 
evidently not revisited 
it, for everything was 
exactly as Joe and Sam 
had left it. 

They carried the great 
heap of resin in flat- 
boats to a more con- 
venient place down the 
river, where they set 
up a strainer, remelted 
itand barreled it. They 
also dug up all that was left at the mine. 
Altogether they got a little more than four 
hundred barrels of marketable resin, worth 
six dollars a barrel. The cost of getting it 
out was about two hundred dollars; and so 
Joe received eleven hundred dollars for his 
share. 

He did not forget his debt to Sam, and got 
from the bank two hundred new silver dollars, 
which he presented to Sam in a wooden box. 
The sight of the great mass of silver struck 
Sam with awe. It seemed to him vastly more 
than the thousand dollars he had vaguely 
dreamed of. 

‘*Ts all dat shorely mine?’’ he exclaimed, 
with bulging eyes. ‘‘Laws, Mr. Joe! Let’s 
you and me go after more of dese here resin 
mines. We’d shore make more dis way dan 
turpentinin’.’’ 

But Joe felt that he had had enough of 
that sort of hunting for buried treasure. 

THE END. 
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AT WORK ON THE DECK OF ONE OF THE FLEET 
OF MERCHANT SHIPS NOW BUILDING 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O spare evil through over-pity is te wrong 
the good. 


By Threats the Bully wins few Partisans; 
For Fish are rarely caught in Frying Pans. 


OME men are like rusty needles; the best 

way to clean and brighten them is with 
work. 

HE wise rooster will do no crowing this 

spring, for the Food Administrator’s order 
that for the time being ‘‘no hens or pullets’’ 
shall be killed for the market will suggest to 
him that being a rooster is just now an extra- 
hazardous occupation. 


HE Pacific Coast fishermen took 3, 685,633 

pounds of cod last season, yet there are 
still many persons in San Francisco who can 
remember when the Massachusetts waters, from 
which the Pacific Coast imported its cod, were 
supposed to be the nearest source of supply. 


HE English humorist who complained that 
@ person cannot be buried in England 
without showing his sugar ticket was well 
within the truth. The sugar ticket has to be 
returned before a death certificate is issued, in 
order that no person may obtain two tickets. 
On the other hand, a sugar ticket is issued with 
every birth certificate. 
OMPANION readers will hear with regret 
the news that has come to us of Mr. Oswald 
Kendall, author of the well-remembered serial 
stories, Capt. Protheroe’s Fortune and The 
Romance of the Martin Connor. After two 
years or more of service in the British army, 
during which he was wounded and taken to a 
hospital in England, he has now been captured 
by the Germans and is in a German prison. 
N a manufacturing city of Scotland there are 
four thousand women workers and three 
thousand men workers. When the men signed 
a resolution in which they threatened to quit 
work unless the government should enter into 
peace negotiations, the four thousand women 
sent the government a resolution in which 
they protested ‘‘with indignation and horror’’ 
against the unpatriotic attitude of the men. 
T will be good news to most of the country 
that the ‘‘daylight-saving bill’? has been 
unanimously reported out of committee in 
the National House of Representatives, and is 
likely before long to become law. On June 28 
of last year the Senate passed the Calder bill, 
of which the House bill is an amendment. The 
chief change is in extending the period of 
earlier rising from five months to seven. Under 
the House bill, which the Senate will probably 
accept, the clocks will be set forward an hour, 
beginning at two o’clock in the morning the 
last Sunday in March, and put back an hour 
at two o’clock in the morning the last Sunday 
in October. 
HAT is the Pasteurization that destroys 
the disease germs in raw milk? It is 
simply heating the milk to 145 degrees Fahren- 
heit, keeping it at that temperature for half 
an hour, quickly cooling to fifty degrees or less 
and placing it in clean containers. Twenty- 
five years ago Mr. Nathan Straus established 
the first laboratories and depots for Pasteurized 
milk in New York City, the beginning of a 
systematic campaign to save infant life. At that 
time the New York death rate among children 
less than five years old was 96.2 per thousand ; 





now the rate is 34 per thousand. Pasteurization 
is required or encouraged in all but two or 


three of the fifty largest cities in America. 


o 9? 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


ERMANY has conquered Russia. That 
result became certain last summer when 
the first Russian revolution collapsed, 

and the second revolution, that of the Bol- 
sheviki, triumphed. From that moment dis- 
organization and disaster were certain. Russia 
has become again the congeries of loosely re- 
lated communities that Peter the Great welded 
into a real empire, and no one of them has the 
power, even if it had the spirit, to face the 
disciplined forces of Germany in the field. The 
Kaiser is taking what he wants of Russia for 
himself, and from those parts of the ancient 
empire that he permits to retain a nominal 
independence he exacts treaties that recognize 
his domination. 

How long that domination will last is of 
course not yet certain. It cannot at once be 
exerted to the full. There is an amount of 
disorder and strife abroad in the vast spaces 
of Russia that will tax all the efforts of Ger- 
many to quiet; and so long as the war goes on 
in the west only a small part of the German 
energy can be directed toward Russia. If the 
Allies should in the end squarely defeat Ger- 
many, the Russian problem will be reconsid- 
ered, ‘and Germany will not be permitted to 
exploit that great empire as it now expects to 
exploit it. If Germany should win or compel 
the Allies to consent to a bargaining peace, it 
will of course be free to deal with Russia, 
which from its geographical position will be 
at the mercy of its conqueror. 

If the Russians should prove docile to the 
Prussian sword, the vast wealth of that empire, 
administered with German skill, and the inex- 
haustible millions of its population, drilled 
and disciplined by German militarism, would 
in time make the Hohenzollern empire the 
greatest and most powerful the world has ever 
seen. The wildest dreams of the Pan-Germans 
would be realized. Berlin would rule the world, 
if the inevitable wars that such a régime 
would arouse should leave any world to rule. 

There are three possible escapes from that 
fate: First, and least hopeful, the German 
people may assert themselves, and after over- 
throwing their military caste establish a mod- 
erate government with which other nations 
can live in amity. Second, the task of govern- 
ing so great an empire may prove beyond 
German strength. Prussian arrogance may 
alienate allies and provoke rebellion among 
dependents until the structure falls to pieces 
of its own weight. Finally, we can escape by 
beating Germany soundly here and now on 
the front in France and Flanders. That at a 
blow will deliver the world from the nightmare 
of Hohenzollern control of Russia. That is a 
positive way out of an alarming situation; 
the others depend on contingencies and begin 
with admitting present defeat. Let us remem- 
ber that the conquest of Russia makes the 
defeat of Germany more than ever essential 
to the rest of the world. 
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THE MAN WHO MUST DO THINGS 
HIMSELF 


N many ways unwillingness to delegate to 
] others tasks, duties or responsibilities is 
an admirable trait. It implies the capacity 
and the zeal for industry, the self-confidence 
and the consciousness of competency, that are 
characteristic of the intelligently efficient man. 
The strong man who has mastered a subject 
of course feels that he can deal with it better 
than a man who has not his natural powers 
or his special equipment of knowledge. But 
the strong man who is so self-centred as to 
feel that, having mastered a subject, he will 
need no assistance in dealing with it is pretty 
sure eventually to reveal elements of weakness. 
The man who wants to do everything him- 
self usually proves to be a man who does not 
get the best results from those who are 
working under him. In the first place he is 
unlikely to have, or at least to keep, working 
under him the ablest sort of men. Such men 
are unwilling to occupy positions in which the 
duties allotted to them are chiefly those of 
routine officials. In the second place the reali- 
zation on the part of a subordinate that he is 
expected to be merely a routine official tends 
to discourage constructive effort. As a conse- 
quence, the man who wants to do everything 
himself is likely before very long to find that 
he must do everything himself. However able 
and versatile he may be, somewhere his sys- 


tem is likely to break down; somewhere the- 


details on which the smooth operation of his 





plans depends will be imperfectly ordered ; and 
when one part of the organization is clogged 
or impeded, the other parts of it will be more 
immediately affected than would be the case if 
each department had its own head who could 
remedy the trouble without resorting for as- 
sistance to the supreme authority. 

The quality of generosity is usually not con- 
spicuous in the man who wants to do every- 
thing himself. He wishes not to share or to 
allot any part of his power; he desires what- 
ever credit there may be in his achievements to 
redound wholly to himself. He is seldom willing 
to give a free hand to men who are especially 
trained, who are familiar with his policies, and 
in whose loyalty and judgment he might trust. 

Most great administrative achievements have 
resulted from the codperation of large-minded 
men; they have not been the work of a 
hundred-handed Briareus with a Jovian intel- 
lect. The captain of a team, no less than the 
other members, must show himself capable of 
team play. 
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READING STANDARD AUTHORS 


T is easy to define a classical author as one 
I that everyone talks about and that no one 
reads. To a certain extent the definition is 
accurate. In the flood of modern books, who 
has time to take down the sedate and respect- 
able volumes that turn their dignified backs 
upon the hurry of the present-day world? 

Yet most people who read at all have read 
the standard authors, if only at school; and 
behind all the rush of modern acquirements 
they retain the memory of the reading, so that 
a line or a phrase aptly quoted, even though it 
had been long forgotten, will touch the chords 
of memory with manifold delight. 

Here lies a great part of the value of stand- 
ard authors. It is an exquisite saying of a 
profound French writer that only in common- 
places and in well-known scenes is there inex- 
haustible beauty. The great authors of the 
past of course have a value of their own; 
otherwise they would never have béen prized 
and handed down to us. Each of them inter- 
preted human life, as he saw it in his day, 
with wisdom and sympathy and suggestive 
beauty and truth. But their worth to us con- 
sists not only in their actual merit but much 
more in the vast spiritual association that time 
has bound up with them. 

That is what has given the Greek and Latin 
classics their exalted position and that will be 
the great loss if they are ever wholly discarded. 
When we read Homer and Vergil, we read 
what has made the actual tissue of life for 
millions of men and women, and so we bring 
our souls into direct contact with theirs. 

So with Shakespeare and Milton and Gray 
and Goldsmith. They would be incomparable 
possessions even if they were new, but they 
are far more precious because Lamb and Scott 
and Emerson and your grandfather and your 
grandmother possessed them. The thought of 
those other and earlier readers makes our own 
reading a vital thing. 

As the flood of new books pours over us, 
we should cling closer to the old, at least with 
some little part of our hearts. It is not by 
repeating passages from the latest realistic 
novel that we fight off unpleasant thoughts in 
tedious hours; but Lycidas and the Elegy and 
the Deserted Village are not only soporific but 
immensely comforting. May those standard 
authors, immortal because men cannot forget 
them, come more and more to form the precious 
common background of our spiritual lives! 
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CALLING OUT THE BOYS 


INCE we got into the war we have had 
S ‘‘drives’’ for Liberty bonds, for the Red 

Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus and many other worthy objects, 
most of which make their appeal chiefly to the 
older members of the community; but, begin- 
ning next Monday and continuing for a week, 
there will be a nation-wide ‘‘drive’’ directed 
at the hearts of the boys: the first concerted, 
systematie effort to organize the two million 
American youths between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one who are engaged in nonpro- 
ductive activities. Those boys, or such of them 
as enlist, will constitute a great nonmilitary 
army of volunteers, to be known as the United 
States Boys’ Working Reserve, and during the 
summer vacation will work at farming or in 
necessary industries. 

Never before have the boys of this country 
had such an opportunity. If a German army 
were fighting its way across a strip of Ameri- 
can soil and the ery went up, ‘‘Come, boys, 
throw down your books, take any weapon you 
can handle and get into the fight!’’ out of 
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every schoolhouse door and window in America 
would come boiling the youth of the land. The 
call that has gone up is not so strident as that, 
but it is just as urgent. We are short of food 
and short of man power to raise it; we lack 
ships and men to build them ; we need help in 
machine shops and textile mills and canning 
factories and in every other industry the out- 
put of which is necessary to keep our men at 
the front supplied with war material ; and the 
boys between sixteen and twenty-one can fill 
those vacant places and thereby do a man’s 
work for their country. 

There will be no conscripts in the United 
States Boys’ Working Reserve, only volun- 
teers. A boy who wishes to enlist applies to 
his teacher, and the teacher puts him in touch 
with the nearest enrolling officer. On the card 
that he receives he will set down his age, 
weight, height and the service that he thinks 
he is best fitted to perform. He then gets the 
consent of his parents, and after having passed 
a physical examination subscribes to the oath 
of service, in which he pledges himself to 
uphold the Constitution of the United States 
and to perform faithfully the duty to which 
he shall be assigned. : 

That duty is likely to be farm work, but 
if so it will be done under the pleasantest 
conditions. The boy will probably live in a 
camp with other boys of his own age and 
temper. He will have a director to advise him 
and to help him in case of need, and will be 
assured of fair pay, good food, wholesome 
living conditions, reasonable working hours 
and plenty of time for recreation. If he goes 
to work in a manufacturing plant, he will 
have the same guarantees. 

There is no obligation—except a moral one 
—to serve through the whole season or the 
whole of the time specified. With the consent 
of his parents he may give up his badge and 
leave the service when he will. There is noth- 
ing to hold him except love of country and 
a sense of honor, and if he breaks his oath 
there is nothing to punish him except his con- 
science. There are few American boys who will 
fail to do full service. 
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IMPENDING CHANGES 


T is a trite saying, but a true one, that we 

shall live in a new world when this war 

ends. There are a thousand things that 
will be different. Our thoughts, our mode of 
life, our social relations will all be changed 
and novel. So will the scope and character of 
governments, and our international associa- 
tions. What some of the changes will be no 
man can tell, but we can be fairly sure of 
others. 

Take, for example, the conditions under 
which our foreign commerce has been con- 
ducted during the last half century. Before 
the Civil War the United States had a great, 
growing and prosperous mercantile marine. 
In the period from 1789 to 1863 there was never 
a year in which the tonnage of foreign vessels 
that entered United States ports was equal to 
that of American vessels, and in three only of 
those years did it exceed forty per cent of the 
total tonnage. The war put an end to our 
participation in the foreign trade. The Con- 
federates destroyed many ships, and Great 
Britain bought the greater part of the rest of | 
them. We withdrew from the foreign shipping 
business almost completely. Since 1872 there 
has never been a year when much more than 
one third of the tonnage that entered Ameri- 
can ports was domestic; and so large a part 
of that third has been engaged in trade with 
the maritime provinces of Canada, and has 
carried so little freight, that only about one 
fifth of the value of imports that ordinarily 
come by sea is brought by American ships. 

Obviously, that condition must change. See 
what we are doing! All the old, disused ship- 
yards have been cleared of the rubbish of four 
or five decades, new yards have been estab- 
lished by the score, and all of them are busy. 
We are beginning to build ships on a larger 
seale than ever before, and perhaps more rap- 
idly than the old-time ruler of the seas. The 
ships will be used during the war to carry 
food and munitions to our allies, and to bring 
merchandise from South America and else- 
where. Some of them will fall victims to the 
submarines, but a great many of them will 
still be afloat when the war ends; and as they 
will continue in the import and export trade, 
our dependence on foreign vessels will cease. 

And that change will carry with it another 
change. Thousands upon thousands of our 
young men are taking to the sea, both in the 
navy and in the merchant service. Heretofore 
the coast region has supplied most of the sea- 
going men, but now they are pouring forth 
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from the interior and the great West. Thus 
we are becoming not only a maritime country 
but a maritime people. The tendency is emi- 
nently wholesome. Formerly the national laws 
gave fishermen what was virtually a bounty, 
in order to encourage young men to seek a 
livelihood on the sea, so that we could get good 
men for the naval service; but building and 
manning a great mercantile marine is a better 
plan, and having a large part of our population 
roaming the world to its most distant ports 
will broaden our national vision. 


aa” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On February 
21 Mr. Hoover declared that the food 
situation was critical, and that corn and wheat 
must be moved eastward much more rapidly 
if our allies and the Eastern markets were to 
be supplied with food. Mr. McAdoo said that 
the railways were prepared to move all the 
foodstuffs that were offered them.—— The 
President has fixed two dollars and twenty 
cents as the price per bushel of this year’s 
wheat crop.—Eleven men who are manu- 
facturers of clothing and who were engaged in 
supplying uniforms to the army were indicted 
by the New York grand jury for thefts of 
army cloth. It is believed that such thefts will 
amount to several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth and perhaps to several millions. ——The 
charges of extravagance and dishonesty against 
the Hog Island shipyards construction com- 
pany are under investigation, but appear to 
have no basis. The yards are now virtually 
completed and are expected to build nearly a 
million tons of shipping this year. 
eS 
ONGRESS.—The bill that provides for 
government control of the railways. passed 
the Senate on February 22. Every attempt to 
amend the bill so as to diminish the authority 
of the President or the Director-General was 
defeated. The bill was, however, so amended 
as to give the government control over all com- 
petitive short lines as well as over the great 
trunk lines. The House was expected to agree 
very promptly. —The Overman bill, which 
extends the President’s power of organizing 
and reorganizing war agencies, was favorably 
reported in the Senate. —- The House commit- 
tee on agriculture favorably reported a bill 
giving the President power to regulate public 
eating houses and the distribution and manu- 
facture of foodstuffs.——On February 27 the 
House passed a bill debarring from citizenship 
aliens who claim exemption from military 
service and authorizing their deportation. 
es 
ARINE DISASTER. — The steamer 
Florizel, from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
to New York, was wrecked off Cape Race on 
February 24. About one hundred lives were 
lost. e 


‘RELAND.— Lawlessness is increasing in 

the south and west of Ireland, and has 
become so serious in County Clare that that 
district has been put under what amounts to 
martial law. The disorders are the work of 
the Sinn Fein, who wish to bring about the 
complete separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain. ° 


OSTA RICA.—A revolution was at- 
tempted in Costa Rica by adherents of 
President Gonzalez, who was put out of office 
last year, largely because of his pro-German 
sympathies. The present revolution, which was 
a failure, is believed to have been financed and 
directed by Germans. 
e 
USSIA.—Petrograd was placed under mar- 
tial law on February 23, and the Lenine 
government announced that severe measures 
would be taken to suppress looting, robbery 
or the use of explosives. Counter-revolutionary 
agitators and German spies were threatened 
with death. The advance of German troops 
into Russia and Ukrainia seemed to discourage 
internecine fighting; at least the reports of 
fighting either in Russia, Ukrainia or Finland 
were far less alarming than in previous weeks. 
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ERTLING ON PEACE.—On February 

25 Chancellor von Hertling, addressing 
the Reichstag, professed himself willing to 
agree to the general peace principles of Presi- 
dent Wilson—that territorial settlements must 
be made in the interest and with the consent 
of the people involved, and with such essential 
justice as-to reduce and not increase the ele- 
ments of discord in European politics. He 
denied that Germany meant to annex perma- 
nently either Courland or Poland; but he 
went on to say that there was no impartial 
international tribunal capable of preserving 
peace in the name of justice, and no prospect 
of establishing one. He asserted that the other 
powers at war with Germany had not shown 
a disposition to assent to the President’s views 
and that the war aims of England in particular 
were imperialistic. The speech, in view of what 





was going on at the moment in Russia, was 
generally felt to be meaningless. In the debate 
that followed, Herr Scheidemann, the Social- 
ist, declared that his party did not approve of 
the government’s policy toward Russia. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From February 21 to February 27) 


The steady and relentless advance of the 
German armies into Russia continued during 
the week. Reval, Mohilev and Kiev were their 
principal objectives, but the advance was fairly 
general along the entire line from the Gulf of 
Finland to the Galician border. Minsk and 
Rovno were occupied on February 21 and Reval 
and Pskov on February 25. The Bolshevik 
government called on the Russian soldiers to 
carry on guerrilla warfare against the Ger- 
mans; here and there resistance was offered, 
but the Germans were able to brush it aside 
without much difficulty. With the capture of 
Pskov and Reval, every approach to Petrograd 
was dominated by the Germans. It was uncer- 
tain whether the Bolsheviki would make any 
attempt to defend the capital. 

German troops were not far from Kiev, in 
Ukrainia, on February 26, and it was reported 
that some had landed at Vasa, in Finland, 
where they were to act in concert with the 
White Guard against the revolutionists at Vi- 
borg and Tammerfors. 

Swedish troops have occupied the Aland 
Islands in the Gulf of Bothnia. The islands 
formerly belonged to Sweden and command 
the approach to Stockholm. 

The courier bearing Russia’s abject consent 
to the peace terms demanded by Germany was 
said to have reached ye but it appeared that 

the Germans were in no 
| nurry to talk peace until 
they had got possession of 
the Russian strongholds 
from Petrograd to Kiev. 
The terms bind Russia 
to surrender one hundred 
and sixty thousand square 
miles in Poland, Cour- 
land, Livonia and Estho- 
nia; to recognize Finland 
and Ukrainia as inde- 
pendent nations ; to accept 
commercial treaties that 
give Germany specially favored treatment in 
Russia; to give up all the vessels of the Rus- 
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sian navy, and to engage not to spread revo- | 


lutionary propaganda in the Central Powers. 
It is reported also that an indemnity will be 
demanded. 

The Austrian premier announced in parlia- 
ment that no Austrian troops were engaged in 
the penetration of Russia and Ukrainia, and 
that none would be so employed. There are 
evidences of friction between Austria and Ger- 
many over the policy of the latter toward 
Russia; the Poles, Bohemians and Slavs are 
especially indignant cn that point. 

Japan has consulted the Allied governments 
concerning the plan of landing troops at Vlad- 
ivostok to take possession of the military 
supplies stored there and along the Siberian 


railway line in order to prevent their falling | 


into German hands. 

There was increasing activity along the 
western front. American troops are now re- 
ported as holding trenches in the famous 
Chemin-des-Dames sector and near Toul, as 
well as in the sectors near Lunéville and St. 
Mihiel, where they have already been heard 
from. They took part in both artillery work 
and trench raiding during the week. 

The British War Office reported that Gen. 
Allenby had taken the ancient town of Jericho, 
in Palestine, and moved nearer to the Turkish 
base at Nablus. The Mesopotamian expedition 
also improved its front in the direction of 
Tekrit. The Turks are offering little resistance 
on either of these fronts, but they are said to 
have begun an offensive in the Armenian 
Caucasus, with a view of driving out the Rus- 
sian forces that still exist there. 

Allied airmen raided Innsbruck, the capital 
of the Tirol, on February 20, and Pirmasens 
and Mannheim during the week. The Aus- 
trians dropped bombs on Venice. 

The submarines caused the loss of fifteen 
British ships during the week, including the 
hospital ship Glenart Castle; several doctors 
and nurses were missing from that vessel. 

The German commerce raider Wolf has re- 
turned safely to port, according to report from 
Berlin, after having destroyed thirty-five ships 
in the Pacific. 

Peace negotiations between Roumania and 
the Central Powers began on February 23 at 
Castle Buftea, near Bucharest. 

The Scottish miners have followed the ex- 
ample of the British Society of Engineers in 
refusing to indorse the government’s man- 
power bill, which would call a larger number of 
men in exempted occupations into the trenches. 

The United States has signed commercial 
agreements with Spain and Norway. By the 
first, Gen. Pershing will be furnished with 
necessary supplies in return for cotton, oil and 
other commodities from this country; by the 
second, the necessary promises against reéxport 
having been given by Norway, the export of 
foodstuffs from the United States to that coun- 
try is again to be permitted. 








Gifts to 


Women 


Who Will Try a New-Type Dainty 





Dessert Molds 


Buy from your grocer two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell, then send us the coupon below. 

Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only—and 
we will send you three individual dessert molds, 
all one style or assorted. 

Or enclose 20c and we will send 6 molds— 





Style 5 





Style 4 


In Pure Aluminum 
Assorted Shapes and Sizes 


enough to serve a full package of Jiffy-Jell. 
The value is 60c per set. 


Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only — 
and we will send an aluminum pint mold, 
either heart-shaped or fluted. The value 
is 50c. 
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Flavors in Vials 


Rich, Fruity and Abundant 





A surprise awaits you if 
you don’t know Jiffy-Jell. 
And we want you to find 
it out. 

This is a new creation 
in quick gelatine desserts 
and . salads, 

Instead of dry flavors 
mixed with the powder, 
the flavors come in liquid 








A Bottle in Each 
Package 


flavor. No sugar, no fruit, 
no color is needed. Then 
at trifling cost you have a 
dessert or salad which no 
price could excel. 

But add fruit if you wish, 
nuts, chocolate or topping. 
There are countless ways 
of serving. 

Lime Jiffy-Jell—flavored 
from lime fruit—makes a 
tart, zestful salad jell. Mix 








form—in vials. So they 
keep their strength and 
freshness. 


All fruit flavors are made from 
the fruit itself. All are highly con- 
centrated, so Jiffy-Jell desserts 
and salads have a wealth of ripe 
fruit taste. 

You will find these dainties five 
times better than 
the old-style 
quick desserts. 
They taste like 
fruit creations, as 
they are. 

Simply add boil- 
ing water, then 
the bottle of fruit 





Quick—Fruity—Economical 


Jiffy Jel 


For Desserts and Salads 


it with your salad, and 
mix the salad in. 
Mint Jiffy-Jell—flavored with mint 
leaves—makes an ideal garnish jell. 
Or a mint sauce, if you wish. 


Any fruit flavor makes a dessert which 
tastes like a fruit made dainty. Our latest 


is Loganberry flavor 
Treble Value 


We offer you a treble 
value on one 2-pack- 
age purchase. Just to 
get you to try it now. 
See our offers at the 
top. After that, at half 
your dinners, we be- 
lieve, you will serve 
Jiffy-Jell in some 
form. Cut out the 
coupon now. 








Ten Flavors in Glass Vials 


Each Package Contains the Li ante 
Fruit Flavor in a Separate Via 


Straw Ch 
cet | fo 
ge Coffee 


Two Packages for 25c—All Grocers 


ie il 
Lime—Mint 








Loganberry 





a Us This Coupon 


I have today received two packages of Jiffy-Jell as 
Pictured here from 


When you buy Jiffy-Jell 
from your grocer 











Now I mail this coupon with 
[_]10c for Pint Mold, heart or fluted, or 
[[]10c for 3 Individual Molds, or 


(Name of Grocer) 





[]20c for 6 Individual Molds 
(Cheek which) 
pe ny a 
Your Name 
Address. 








Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture, for nothing else has true-fruit 
flavors in vials. Mail coupon to 


Wertatin Pure — wthatocasenos bisa Wis. 
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ITH eager hands they broke my 
boughs, 
And o’er his pathway scattered them, 
Crying, “Hosanna! David’s Son 
Rideth to thee, Jerusalem!” 


Under the feet of his lowly ass, 
Gray with the dust of Palestine, 

Did I not serve the Master then, 
Even as olive and fruitful vine? 


The grape’s blood filled the holy cup 
Wherewith his covenant was made; 
The pitying olives sheltered Him 
In the dark garden where He prayed. 


My branches, bruiséd underfoot, 

Where eager hands had scattered them, 
Made green the stony way He fared 

In triumph to Jerusalem. 
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TO PREPARE HIS WAY 


N the old days, when Jonathan Hill kept 
a humble apology for a country store 
at the crossroads and had the scanty 
mail brought up from West Newbury 
once a week as an accommodation to 
his, customers, the place was called 

Hill’s Corners. That was before the Civil War, and 
when the Hill name died out it became known 
locally as The Corners. There was a blacksmith 
shop opposite the store and a weather-browned 
schoolhouse on the slope of the hill above. These, 
with three or four scattered dwellings of the poorer 
sort, made up the settlement. A few families 
wrested a slender livelihood from the rocky up- 
lands, but there was little encouragement to thrifty 
farming, and hunting and trapping were more in 
favor than ploughing and sowing. 

There had never been a church there. Now and 
again religious services had been held in the 
schoolhouse, but the response was not encourag- 
ing, and The Corners had been left largely to its 
own shiftless devices. The locality had a bad rep- 
utation outside and was spoken of slightingly. 

It is more than forty years now since Walter 
Arnold, the enthusiastic young pastor of one of 
the West Newbury churches, drove the twelve 
miles to The Corners on a chilly November Sab- 
bath and preached his first sermon in the school- 
house on the hill. The attendance was not large, but 
the keen-eyed preacher was surprised at the evi- 
dent interest and appreciation of his congregation. 
Unkempt heads nodded sagely as he “made a 
point,” and his simple Bible illustrations and quo- 
tations seemed to be well understood. 

When the neat little frame church at The Cor- 
ners was dedicated, the third summer after that, 
the West Newbury pastor told the story of Sarah 
Waite. Years before young Arnold knew the place 
a middle-aged woman had been hired to “keep 
school” there, chiefly because she offered her 
services at a low price, and had remained four 
consecutive seasons. The Corners was not over- 
critical of the disfiguring deformity that made her 
unacceptable elsewhere. 

Sarah Waite’s work was little short of a minis- 
try. After the first the children seemed to forget 
the distorted face and the bent, crooked body, and 
crept confidingly into her kindly, loving heart. 
There was not a home among the hills that she did 
not visit, and her name was the first to be spoken 
when sickness or trouble entered any of them. 
Sometimes she knelt and prayed by sick beds; but 
she was too shrewd and too practical to let her 
religion fall under the suspicion of cant. 

She told Bible stories to the children and after- 
wards read them aloud out of her own little pocket 
Bible, and was surprised to find how much was 
new not only to the children but to the older per- 
sons as well. The stories told in school were often 
repeated at home, and in some of the families 
yellow-leaved copies of the Word of Life were un- 
earthed from dusty attics. Into other homes Sarah 
Waite tactfully introduced cheap Bibles, which 
she bought with her own scanty earnings and dis- 
tributed to the pupils as prizes and awards. 

“It was Sarah Waite’s hand that scattered the 
seed from which we of this day are reaping a 
bountiful harvest,” the minister said, in concluding 
his remarks. “There were no miracles of display 
or ostentation in her quiet life, but, like John the 
Baptist, she prepared the way of the Lord and 
made crooked paths straight for his coming. The 
glory of what she wrought was the glory of a rec- 
ognized opportunity—an opportunity that a thou- 
sand other persons might have passed by without 
so much as suspecting its priceless value.” 
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“ THE BOY IS FATHER OF THE MAN” 


1 UR English teacher,” said Don Parks as 
he stopped at his uncle’s shop on his 
way home from school, ‘thas given us 
the worst subject for a composition 
yet—‘The Boy is Father of the Man.’ 
Of course I know what it means—that 
a fellow is sure to be the same kind of a man that 
he was boy. But I don’t believe that it is always 
true. Seems to me that I’ve heard of more than 
one great man that didn’t amount to much as a 
boy. I wish you’d help me out, Uncle George. I’d 
like to give a lot of examples that go against that 
old saying.” 

“Let me think,” said Uncle George, stid keeping 
on at his work. “But don’t sprawl there over that 
bench! Stand up straight! Or you might be tight- 
ening up the nuts on this machine. Not that way! 
Don’t you know that to screw a nut on you turn in 
the direction that the hands of a clock move? 

“Well, now, the first person that comes into my 
mind is Will Whitcomb, one of our Winton Village 
boys— good fellow enough, but terribly slack- 
twisted and lacking in gumption. He never had a 
sharp knife, or a tool that was in order; and if he 
had any work to do he’d go at it in the most awk- 
ward, roundabout way that you could conceive of. 
It was just the same in school; and it used to fret 
Mr. Hoyt, our teacher, a good deal. 

“One day, in the mental arithmetic class, he 
gave Will this problem: ‘If twelve men can dig a, 
ditch one mile, thirty rods and ten feet long in 
eight days, in how many days will six men dig a 
ditch of twice that length? Will said he didn’t 
know as he could do it in his head, and the teacher 
told him to go to the board. 

“I can see him standing there now, in his lop- 
sided way, chalk in one hand and eraser in the 
other, figuring and then rubbing out. He reduced 
the length of the ditch to feet and divided it by 





























twelve, in long division; and then stopped and 
wanted to know what the question was. After the 
teacher had repeated it, he divided by eight, in long 
division. Next, he started to multiply that quotient 
by six, but changed his mind and rubbed out. Fi- 
nally, he did get the answer. He had spent nearly 
an hourin arriving at the fact that for half as many 
men to do twice as much work it would take four 
times as long. 

“Mr. Hoyt told him that the trouble with him 
wasn’t stupidity, but heedlessness, and that if he 
didn’t overcome it he would go through life a 
failure. 

“Up to the age of eighteen Will hadn’t changed 
much. At that time he went to live in some town 
just out of Philadelphia. I never can seem to re- 
member the name, and I lost track of him. 

“A year or so ago I was at the Matson Company’s 
plant in Bayport, and some of the men were telling 
me about one of those efficiency experts that had 
been there for a week instituting all sorts of labor- 
saving devices, and, in fact, revising their whole 
working system. They didn’t happen to speak his 
name, but they did mention where he came from, 
and I knew I had heard of that place before. 

“They were scarcely done talking about him 
when that expert came through the room with the 
superintendent, and you could have knocked me 
down with a feather. But I stepped right forward 
and put out my hand. ‘Isn’t this Mr. William Whit- 
comb?’ I said. 

***That’s what they call me at home, sometimes,’ 
he said, looking at me pretty hard. 

**T knew I couldn’t be mistaken,’ I said. 

«But you are,’ he said. ‘I’m not William Whit- 
comb, although a man by that name lives in my 
town, and I’ve been taken for him a thousand 
times. I’m not at all proud of the resemblance,’ he 
said. ‘It hurts me in my business.’ 

“Then he laughed and went on, leaving me to 
infer that in Will’s case the boy was father to the 
man. 

“I guess that is the rule, Don. No doubt there 
are exceptions, as you say. But in your composi- 
tion just bear down hard on the point that if a boy 
wants to be one of those exceptions he had better 
take himself in hand before it is too late.” 
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A TOUCH OF COLOR 


OT long before the war a French artist of 
distinction was offered a commission, which 
he declined but for which he recommended 

a brilliant pupil who was much in need of money. 
It was to decorate the newly built mansion of a 
rich manufacturer who had an aspiring wife. The 
lady thought herself artistic and had all too definite 
ideas of what she wanted. To his pupil—eager be- 
cause of a sick mother but reluctant because of 
his art—the elder artist explained the situation 
frankly. , 

“The pay will be good,” he concluded, “and for 
the rest give madame your skill, your mere skill. 
It is what she wants; she would not understand 
your art; that will not enter into the affair at all. 
It is, of course, a pity; but you will not need to do 
such a thing again, and for one’s mother — Well! 
Art can wait.” 

So the young man accepted the commission 
and compliantly followed madame’s instructions, 
smothering his artistic instincts as best he could. 
Sometimes he succeeded in modifying and toning 
down until the results were not bad; at other 
times they sent shivers along his zsthetic spine. 
Unfortunately, the lady herself also got upon his 
nerves. She was a woman devoid of tact or consid- 
eration, and her imperiousness at one moment and 
complacent condescension at another were equally 
irritating. Nevertheless, he submitted with out- 
ward patience, nor did he scl 
but it was almost thrust upon him. 

The last room to be embellished was the dining 
room. Madame had devised, she announced, atruly 
delicious scheme of decoration. The colors were 
to be green, gray-green and gray, with touches 
of vivid red for relief. The colors were to be em- 
ployed in conventional designs as a fresco along 
the walls and repeated and emphasized in a large 
panel picture above the mantel. 

“It is to represent a mermaid in a sea cave 
sporting with the creatures of the sea,” said ma- 
dame. “Gray rocks, green water, gliding silvery- 
gray fish, streaming green seaweeds and the mer- 
maid’s long, green hair. She must recline upon a 
flat rock and look out of the picture, smiling, while 
she teases a little group of vivid red lobsters in the 
foreground.” 

The young artist gasped. “Red, did you say, 
madame? Yes, certainly, that would be effective; 
extraordinarily effective! A mermaid on a rock 
playing with three or four red lobsters—very red 
lobsters, with a sunbeam striking down through 
the water to bring out the full value of the color— 
you are sure, madame, you will be pleased with 
the picture when it is finished—like that?” 

Madame was very sure, and somewhat impatient. 
It was her last chance, and the impatience lost it 
for her. He painted the pauel exactly as she wished 
it. Not until her first grand dinner party in the 
completed room did she learn with fury and chagrin 
from the lips of her laughing guests that the lob- 
sters with which that sportive mermaid played 
were boiled. 
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A HUMAN GUN CARRIAGE 


OR sheer pluck and instantaneous resource- 
F fulness, says Mr. Frank Yeigh in the Canadian 

Magazine, two exploits of Capt. Frederick 
William Campbell, V. C., of the First Canadian 
Battalion, are almost unequaled. 

The first incident occurred during the battle of 
Langemarck, where Capt. Campbell was in charge 
of a machine-gun section. He took two machine 
guns over a parapet and reached the first German 
line with one of them; there, in spite of a furious 
fire, he maintained his position. Nearly all of his 
men were killed or wounded. His supply of bombs 
became exhausted, and when he turned to the 
machine gun he found that the tripod had disap- 
peared. As he seized the gun part from a falling 
man, he saw that the only unwounded man was 
young Virtue, who had the ammunition. 

Capt. Campbell and his corporal found them- 
selves in the rear of the retreating line and directly 
in the path of the German advance. The situation 
was dangerous in the extreme and all the odds 
seemed against the two men, when Capt. Campbell, 
falling on all fours, made himself into a human 
gun carriage, ordered Virtue to strap the gun on his 
back, and then, facing the foe, had the corporal fire 
a thousand rounds. The brave captain carried the 
gun until the heated barrel burned through his 
uniform and shirt to his flesh. But he had turned 
the tide and had saved the Canadian battalion. 

Afterwards he fell unconscious from the pain of 
the burn along his back. He recovered, however, 
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only to perform the same feat a few days later, 
when some of the Canadian forces were in a tight 
fix at Givenchy. This time a trench had been blown 
up by a mine and was in such a mess that there 
was no place in which to set the tripod. Again Capt. 
Campbell carried the gun on his back, again he 
helped to save a dangerous situation, but not before 
he had received a wound from which he died four 
days later in a hospital. After his death he was 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 
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A COUNTRY STORE AT THE 
ARMY CAMPS 


HAT good old American institution, the coun- 

try store, has its counterpart at Uncle Sam’s 

army training camps in the regimental post 
exchanges. These are little, codperative stores, 
self-sustaining and run only for the benefit of the 
soldiers. There are eight or nine in the average 
cantonment, and the amount of business they do 
each day would surprise even a prosperous city 
merchant. Stationed in temporary tents or in 
special buildings constructed by the War Depart- 
ment, the post exchanges sell to the soldiers all 
manner of articles at prices as low as a self-sus- 
taining management will permit. 

All the lure of fellowship that brings the coun- 
tryman to town induces the recruit to visit the post 
exchange. It has become a place of social gather- 
ing as well as a shop where he can buy food deli- 
cacies and little articles that he needs. Here he can 

INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


ONE OF THE POST EXCHANGES AT 
CAMP DEVENS 


meet men in other companies, express his views, 
learn all the latest camp gossip and take his mind 
off military matters. 

These coéperative camp enterprises do not com- 
pete with one another. In a military city that is 


sixteen square miles in extent and that has a popu- J 


lation of forty thousand well-paid “citizens,” no 
particular effort is required to empty the shelves of 
eight of these little stores each day. Each soldiers’ 
store buys its supplies direct from merchants in 
towns near by, and sometimes has a motor truck of 
its own to fetch the goods from the station. The 
variety of commodities that a steward orders daily 
would do credit to many a small-town department 
store. An army officer manages the exchange and 
reports to the division exchange officer of the 
camp. The latter in turn is governed by a com- 
mittee of the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities at Washington that fosters this phase of 
welfare work for the boys in camp. 

The scenes at a post exchange, or canteen, are 
especially interesting on a Saturday afternoon, 
when drills are omitted. The store is thronged 
with eager, khaki-clad customers, all moved to 
buy something. There are few who do not emerge 
with a package of crackers or eating little bricks 
of ice cream with the diminutive wooden spoons 
that are provided. Soap, toilet articles, handker- 
chiefs, gun oil, tobacco and candy—all can be 
bought at the exchange. 

The amount of business that these soldiers’ 
stores do in a short time is astounding. The ex- 
changes at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, New Jersey, 
take in about two hundred thousand dollars a 
month. On the first day it was opened a soldiers’ 
store at Camp Funston, Kansas, did five hundred 
dollars’ worth of business, and in one day, a week 
later, took in more than three thousand dollars, All 
over the United States our soldiers in training are 
spending perhaps a million dollars a week at these 
little stores, 
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THE FIRST FLIGHT 


YOUNG American who recently went up with 
A an aviator of the famous Escadrille Lafay- 
ette thus describes his sensations: 

There were two other passengers besides my- 
self; I sat behind the pilot, with my knees pressed 
against the back of his little chair and my arms 
round braces that went from the edges of the car 
up to the superstructure. 

Then the mechanics swung the monster plane 
round, the propeller speed increased, and we 
began to move slowly down the field. It was like 
being in an excellent automobile moving over 
bumpy ground. The man in front of me turned the 
steering wheel, and we swung bumpily round in a 
great half circle. Then his hand slid up on the 
throttle segment, the buzz of the big propeller be- 
came a roar, and a great gust of wind began to be 
sucked past. Gradually our speed increased. The 
grass sped by beneath us and the bumps became 
one continual vibration of rushing speed. Then 
with a little lift, as if shaking itself free of the earth, 
the front of our machine rose slightly—the back 
followed, and we were up! 

A sudden and remarkable transformation took 
place. From the rush of a racing car we were 
transported in an instant into a great calm. The 
roar of the motor and the strong wind continued, 
but all the intimate contact with motion was gone. 
The ground continued to race by beneath, but it 
seemed quite dissociated from our existence. 

I gave myself over to studying my sensations. 
The most remarkable was the utter cessation of all 
the ordinary attributes of motion. Although we 
climbed in three great circles to a height of twenty- 
five hundred feet, it seemed rather as if the land- 
scape beneath us passed slowly through metamor- 
phoses, of which we were calm and disinterested 
spectators. The past experience most like the pres- 
ent was the experience of being on a mountain top. 
To the tremendous wind there was added of course 
the roar of the engines and the whir of the great 
propeller. In spite of the wind and the noise we 





seemed perfectly stable and perfectly still—like a 
mountain top beaten by a gale. The distant views 
of forests and lakes added to the illusion. 

Directly beneath us, however, was a new kind 
of landscape. The hills seemed very unimportant, 
but every house and hedgerow stood up like a toy, 
outlined by its clear-cut shadow. And cows in the 
field would have been mere splotches on the green 
if it had not been for their own little shadows, 
which gave them reality. 

There was no fear possible. It was the acme of 
living. All the little things of life were forgotten; 
everything except the landscape and the glorious 
wind. By a wild stretch of the imagination one 
could imagine falling toward that little landscape 
below; falling wing over wing, perhaps. In the 
thought there was something rather pleasant. You 
would have plenty of time to right the machine 
when you got nearly down. The very distance 
seemed to be a tremendous cushion of safety; 
seemed to insure against a sudden catastrophe. 

Looking out through the wing, I was surprised to 
see it lift against the scene behind it. Then I real- 
ized that we were “leaning” against a turn. The 
centrifugal force, I suppose, accounts for the fact 
that while you are in the air you are hardly aware 
of leaning. 

Then the sensation changed. There was the 
feeling one has in a car when he reaches the crest 
of a hill. We began to glide downward. The earth 
below grew larger, rapidly reversing all the phe- 
nomena of our slower ascent. I saw the hangars 
and the field. We were almost down. I wondered 
how the pilot could be sure we would pass over the 
houses and trees that loomed large ahead of us, 
and then we were over them and gliding toward 
the grass of the field. The downhill feeling suddenly 
ceased and we were gliding almost level through 
the air. Just a touch, then another, and before I 
knew it we were bumping along over the field, 
terrestrial beings once more. 
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A SWEETLY COLORED ASS 


NE of the very few literary persons this coun- 
QO try has produced who was almost univer- 

sally recognized when he walked abroad 
was James Whitcomb Riley. Most writers come 
and go unnoticed by their fellow men. But Mr. 
Riley, Miss Clara E. Laughlin records in her 
reminiscences of the poet, was sure to be known 
and acclaimed anywhere he went ; and although he 
appreciated the interest that people had in him, 
he was often not inconsiderably irked by it. 

Once when I went with him into a ‘gents’ fur- 
nishing store” in a small Indiana town, says Miss 
Laughlin, the proprietor delightedly recognized 
his customer. 

“The last time I see Mr. Riley,” he confided to 
me, “was when he was a right young fella. He 
painted me a sign. I got it yet-—wouldn’t take any 
money for it. Like to see it?” 

I had heard a great deal about that phase of 
Mr. Riley’s youth when he ran away from home 
and the study of law and supported himself in his 
errantry by painting store signs. So I thanked the 
‘gents’ furnisher’ and said I should be glad in- 
deed to see his treasure. 

He produced it: a curious little specimen of 
fancy lettering in light blue. 

“I ’member,” the proud possessor said, “‘like it 
was yesterday, the day that sign was painted. Mr. 
Riley wore kid gloves while he was paintin’ it.” 

At this point Mr. Riley vanished. When I re- 
joined him, half a block away, he was fuming and 
fulminating in his own peculiar, picturesque style. 

“The large, gentlemanly, pearl- gray ass!” he 
cried. “He dreamed that fantasy on some dark, 
moonless night, and he has told it so many times 
that he has made himself believe it. Why, a man 
couldn’t paint with kid gloves on!” 

I remember asking for illumination about the 
pearl-gray variety of ass. 

“Don’t know much about asses, do you?” he 
replied. 

I admitted that I did not. 

“Well,” he said, “a pearl-gray ass is one that has 
been an ass a long, long time.” 
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RED TAPE 


N his interesting book on West Point, Capt. 
Richardson tells a good story about red tape. 
The quartermaster’s office at the army school, 

he says, checks up so efficiently upon all of its 
property, even to the most minute screw, that it 
has inspired great respect for its routine into those 
who borrow from its storehouse. Some years ago 
one of the officers’ wives discovered the chimney 
of her house on fire. As she lived near the hospital, 
her first thought was to borrow one of the fire 
extinguishers. She rushed to the telephone. 

“Hello! Hello! Send over right away a fire ex- 
tinguisher to Lieut. K——’s quarters!” 

“I’m sorry, madam,” replied the attendant. “I 
have no authority to let the fire extinguisher leave 
the hospital.” 

“But my house is on fire!” shrieked the excited 
lady. ‘‘What shall I do?” 

“You had better telephone the quartermaster, 
madam, and get his permission, for the hospital 
holds the fire extinguisher on memorandum re- 


ceipt.” 
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JUNGLE “CAMOUFLAGE” 


HE scaly anteater, or Manis javanicus of 

Borneo, does its marketing by an ingenious 

and labor-saving method. When it can find 
no ants’ nests, says Mr. Robert W. C. Shelford 
in his book, A Naturalist in Borneo, it lies down in 
the jungle, curls up and pretends to be dead. Those 
universal scavengers, the ants, flock in hundreds 
to feast on the supposed corpse; and as the edges 
of the manis’s scales are slightly raised owing to 
its curled-up position, the ants swarm underneath 
them in order to attack the soft skin. 

When the manis has collected a sufficient num- 
ber of ants it ‘‘comes to life’ again, straightens 
itself out, and in so doing shuts down the scales 
and imprisons the ants. It then trots off to the 
nearest pool of water or stream, plunges in and 
arches its back, thus raising the scales again. The 
ants float off on the surface of the water and the 
manis licks them up with its long, slender tongue. 
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NO MERCY 


N automobile driver, says Mr. Henry Ford 
in the Washington Star, was arrested for 
breaking a man’s leg, and the judge asked 

him if it was not true that he was running too fast 
when the accident happened. 
“No,” said he; ‘‘the man was running too slow.” 
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SHE KISSED BILLY GOOD- BY 
BILLY PORCUPINE 
BY G. H. SMITH 

* ILLY!’’ called Mother Porcupine one 
B winter morning from the door of her 
house. ‘‘Billy Porcupine, where are 
you? I want you to do an errand for me on 

the way to school.’’ 

Mother Porcupine had to call several times 
before Billy heard her, for he was over the 
hill near the woods, trying his new Christmas 
sled. When he heard her at last he came run- 
ning as fast as his short legs would carry him, 
for he was always willing to do errands for 
his mother. 

‘*Here I am, mother!’’ he called, when he 
was near the house. ‘*‘What is the errand ?’’ 

‘*T have some good things for you to take to 
your grandfather’s,’’ said Mother Porcupine. 














JACK WOLF STOPPED BEING POLITE 


‘““They are in this basket, and you can haul 
the basket on your sled.’’ 

She brought the basket from the house and 
put it on the sled. ‘‘Do not let it fall off,’’ she 
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| said to Billy, ‘‘and be sure to leave it safe at 
your grandfather’s. The good things in it are 
| for his dinner. ’? 
| Then she kissed Billy good-by and watched 
| him from the door while he trudged off down 
; the road. Not far from the house the road 
| entered the big woods, and when Mother Por- 
| cupine lost sight of Billy among the trees she 
shut the door and went back to her work in 
the kitchen. 


the good things in the basket and knew well 
that his grandfather would ask him to have a 
bite. 

Billy was not afraid of the woods, for he 
passed through them every day on his way to 
and from school. 
feeling of fear that morning when he saw Jack 

















BILLY CLUNG BRAVELY TO THE ROPE 


Wolf coming down the road toward him—not 
fear exactly, but a sinking of the heart as if 
| something unpleasant were going to happen. 
| Jack Wolf was bigger than Billy and was the 
bad boy of the neighborhood. Mother Porcu- 
pine had told Billy never to play with him, 
and Billy had been very willing to obey her. 

‘Good morning, Billy!’ called Jack Wolf, 
| when he was a little nearer. 
| He spoke pleasantly enough, but Billy no- 
| ticed that he was sniffing the air as he walked 
along. 

‘*He smells the good things in my basket,’’ 
said Billy to himself, but aloud he said very 
pleasantly, ‘‘Good morning, Jack !’’ 

Then Jack Wolf said, ‘‘Isn’t that sled too 
heavy for you to haul?’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ answered Billy Porcupine. 
‘*T can pull it quite easily, thank you.’’ 


Billy went gladly on his way. He could smell | 


Yet he did have a sudden | 


Then Jack Wolf stopped being polite. He 
drew back his lips in a snarl and said in a very 
unpleasant voice, ‘‘Anyway, I guess that I 
will take charge of it for you.’’ 

He reached out his hand and tried to snatch 
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JACK WOLF TRIED TO RUN AWAY 





' the sled rope away from Billy. He was stronger 
| than Billy, but Billy clung bravely to the rope. 
“It is my sled,’’ said Billy stoutly, ‘‘and 
| you shall not have it! Besides, I have an errand 
to do for my mother. ’’ 

He tried to pull the rope away from Jack 
Wolf, and Jack Wolf tried to pull it away from 
him. Suddenly Jack Wolf dropped the rope 
and said, ‘‘You may keep the sled! I do not 
want it, anyway ; it is the basket that I want!’’ 

Now when Billy Porcupine saw that Jack 
Wolf was about to take the basket of good 
things that his mother had told him to take to 
his grandfather he became very angry. And 
when he became angry he remembered a 
weapon that he had never used, but that his 
mother had carefully told him how to use when 
he was in great danger. The weapon was the 
goodly number of sharp quills that grew along 
his back. He suddenly made those quills stand 
out stiff and straight from his body, and then 
he threw himself against Jack Wolf when Jack 
Wolf stooped to pick up the basket. 

‘Oh! oh!’’ cried Jack Wolf in great pain, as | 
he sprang away from the sled. He tried to run | 
away then; but Billy pressed him hard, and 
every movement that Jack Wolf made he found 
more of the sharp quills sticking in him. 

‘*T will be good!’’ he cried. ‘‘I don’t want 
either your sled or your basket! Please let me 
alone!’’ 

Had Billy Poreupine not been so angry he 
could have laughed to see Jack Wolf, the bad 








SLUMBER BOATS 


BY G. M. BICKFORD 


Into misty Dreamland, 
When the day is done, 

Far beyond the opal clouds 
And the setting sun, 

| Slumber boats go drifting. 
Count them, one by one, 

Shaking out their silken sails— 
For, oh, the day is done! 


Out of misty Dreamland, 
When the night is done, 
Breaking through the griden 

East, 

With the rising sun, 
Slumber boats come sailing. 
I see them! Every one 
Rides proudly into Daybreak 

Port, 
For, oh, the night is done! 





boy of the woods, so afraid of him—Jack Wolf, 
with his great size and his gleaming teeth, and 
he himself with only the sharp little quills. 
Then he said, ‘‘Perhaps next time you will 
not wait so long to decide that you do not want 
things that do not belong to you. Good-by !’”’ 
He picked up the sled rope and trudged off 
along the road through the forest, hauling the 
basket of good things to his grandfather. And 
Jack Wolf, feeling very foolish and very sore, 
sat on a stump beside the road and pulled out 
the many quills that were still sticking in him. 
He had learned a lesson that he did not forget. 
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JACK WOLF HAD LEARNED A LESSON 





Helena tried to escape from the castle of 

her cruel stepfather, King Derrik the 
Dark, with the help of Alwin the Dwarf. 
Horsemen captured them in the great forest 
while they were seeking to reach the castle of 
the good King Oswald, and brought them back. 
The Princess Helena remained a month in a 
dungeon of King Derrik the Dark; then, on 
a bright moonlight night, Alwin the Dwarf 
appeared at the window of her dungeon and 
let down a long rope ladder. 

When the Princess Helena seized the end of 
the rope ladder that Alwin the Dwarf let down 
from the window far above her head, her heart 
was so light that she felt almost able to fly out 
of the window without the help of the ladder. 

‘¢ The ladder is secure,’’ said Alwin the 
Dwarf in a low voice, ‘‘and the other end of 
it reaches down to the waiting boat outside. 
Do you fear to come?’”’ 

‘*T fear nothing,’’ answered the Princess 
Helena with spirit, ‘‘if it will but help me get 
away from this hateful place.’’ 

So saying, she began to ascend the rope 
ladder, and when she reached the window and 
looked down she saw the boat in the shadow 
where the river washed the castle wall. Alwin 
the Dwarf was already in the boat. The Prin- 
cess Helena then went down the ladder on the 
outside with no more fear than she had shown 
when she ascended it from her dungeon floor. 
When she stepped into the boat she saw that 
it was the same beautiful craft that had borne 
her away from the castle on the night of her 
first adventure, a month before. 

Then Alwin the Dwarf pushed the boat out 
into the current of the river. ‘‘We must make 
haste,’’ he said, ‘‘for when morning comes 
Derrik the Dark will surely send his men in 
pursuit.” 

‘*But the ladder,’’ began the princess. 

‘*Let it stay where it is,’? answered Alwin 
the Dwarf; and the princess heard him chuckle 
in his long beard, ‘‘They will puzzle their 
heads well about it.’’ 

‘*And the boat,’’ again began the princess. 

‘*Some day you shall know all, dear prin- 
cess,’? answered Alwin the Dwarf, ‘‘where 
the boat came from, and how I got out of my 
prison, and how I climbed to your dungeon 
window with the ladder. But do not question 
me now. My first duty is to guide you safely 
to the castle of the good King Oswald, and the 
journey is long and hard.’’ 

So the princess asked no more questions, but 
sat quietly in the boat while the river bore 
them along through the great forest. It was 


Yur will remember that the Princess 


joy enough to know that she was free at last, 
and that she was again on her way to the castle 
of the good King Oswald. 

The moon sank behind the trees of the 
forest, and at last the sky in the east grew rosy 
with the coming of morning. Alwin the Dwarf 
then took from the bottom of the boat a jug of 
water and a loaf of bread, and he and the 
Princess Helena ate and drank their fill. And 
all the time, as the morning broke into day, 
both of them kept looking back up the river; 
but they saw no pursuers. 

The danger that beset them, as it came about, 
was to appear from quite another direction. 
They had little thought of danger, —aside from 
the fear that they might be followed by men 
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sent out by Derrik the Dark, —and the heart of 
the Princess Helena was so full of joy that she 
burst into song. The song began: 
“Free, free, free 
When the darkness goes! 
Tre. free, free, 
here the river flows, 
And the crimson morning comes 
Like a My oy rose! 
Free, free, fre 
When the shadows fly —’ 

While she sang, a shadow fell on the boat. 
Then there was a sudden flapping of heavy 
wings, and the Princess Helena cried in terror, 
‘*Oh, look, look! A monster bird !’’ 

‘Tt is the dragon bird!’’ shouted Alwin the 
Dwarf, and he raised his long oar and battled 
bravely with the strange creature of the air. 
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THE BOAT WAS IN THE SHADOW WHERE THE RIVER WASHED 
THE CASTLE WALL 


The Princess Helena crouched in the bottom 
of the boat, which tipped and rocked from side 
to side as Alwin the Dwarf fought the dragon 
bird. The bird was far larger than the eagles 
that the princess had often seen near the 
castle. It beat the air with great black wings, 
and its beak and claws were very long and 
curving. It gave forth from time to time a 
harsh cry that filled the Princess Helena with 
such terror that she held her hands over her 
ears. The fearsome creature circled round and 
round the boat; but so stoutly did Alwin the 
Dwarf wield his oar whenever it came close 
that in a little while it flew away. It did not 
go far, however, but hovered in the air above 
the boat and from time to time uttered its 
terrible cry. 

‘*Tt is an evil bird,’’ said Alwin the Dwarf, 
panting hard from his brave struggle. ‘‘Only 
once before did I ever see one of its kind, and 
that was on the shore of the ocean far from 
here. The dragon bird battled with a monster 
fish until the water was white with foam.’’ 

While he spoke the great bird, which had 
been high in the air above them, was circling 
nearer and nearer the boat, and of a sudden it 
swooped downward directly toward them. But 
Alwin the Dwarf was ready for the attack, and 
sharply thrust the end of his oar upward in 
such a way that it struck the great bird under 
one of its outstretched wings and hurt it badly. 
With loud cries and with much fluttering of 
its black wings the creature flew toward the 
shore and then off over the forest. 

They saw it no more, but not until the morn- 
| ing became high noon was the Princess Helena 
| free from fear that it might return or that 
j | others of its kind might attack them. When 
|she tried to thank Alwin the Dwarf for the 
| brave way in which he had protected her and 
| fought off the evil bird, he said: 

**It was nothing, dear princess. I did but 
save myself also. I only wish that I could have 
caught the creature and harnessed it to our 
boat that we might go faster on our way.’’ 

All that day the boat moved down the river, 
fast at times when the river was narrow and 
the current swift, and slowly when the river 
widened until it seemed like a great lake. Mile 
after mile, league after league, the river bore 
them on its bosom, and all the time the great 
forest bordered both its shores. They drank 
again from the jug and ate more of the bread. 
They kept a sharp watch for pursuers all the 
time, but they saw no person from the rising 
of the sun until it went down. 


| 
| {The story of the next adventure of the Princess Helena 
\ will appear in The Companion of March 28.] 
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AN EASTER TREE 


HEN the children gather for breakfast 

W Easter morning it will delight them to find 

in the middle of the table in place of the 
usual centrepiece an Easter tree bearing eggs 
for decorations. Choose for the tree the prettiest 
potted plant in the house—a fuchsia, a geranium, 
an azalea, or any other blossomy, well-branched 
plant. Cover the flowerpot with pale green crape 
paper, and decorate the little tree with eggs of 
various sizes, colors and kinds. 

The lightest ornaments should be hung on the 

middle and the topmost branches. One attractive 
kind can be prepared thus: For a 
week beforehand remove the con- 
tents of all the cooking eggs without 
destroying the shells. With a sharp- 
pointed instrument, heavy in propor- 
tion io its size, such as a kitchen ice 
pick, break out a circle about half 
an inch in diameter at the larger end 
of the egg, and another circle a little 
smaller at the other end. The con- 
tents of the egg will then fiow out. 
After you have emptied and dried 
the shells, color them with dyes and 
string them on narrow lilac and green 
ribbon. Paste appropriate little col- 
ored pictures on some of them. 

For gift eggs to hang on the lower 
branches, use little pasteboard candy 
containers in the shape of eggs; they can be 
bought at a small price. Fill some of them with 
raisins and candy drops, and in others put tiny 
chickens, rabbits and other little light - weight 
objects suitable to the season. ‘ 

A small bird perched on the tip of the tree and 
a nest made of strips of tissue paper and contain- 
ing varicolored candy eggs will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Easter tree. 
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A GARDEN OF PERENNIALS 


UYING annuals for the garden year after 
B year, instead of getting permanent results 
by growing perennials, is a good deal like 
paying rent for a house when you might own it. 
Many people have the impression that perennials 
are old-fashioned and of limited variety; that 
hollyhocks, spice pinks, sweet Williams, bleeding 
hearts, foxgloves, and “piney roses” embrace 
about all the kinds worth growing. Never was 
there a greater mistake. You will find among per- 
ennials many of the most exquisite flowers in 
cultivation, and a variety of form 
and color unequaled in other 
plants; and if you belong to the 
somewhat numerous class of 
those who enjoy the beauty of a 
garden but who cannot find time 
for the actual work of caring for 
it, the perennials will give you a 
larger return for your labor than 
anything else that you can plant. 

The gardens of England are 
noted the world over. Although 
it is true that the varied arrange- 
ment of the plants and the color 
harmony enter largely into the 
effects produced in those gardens, 
the real secret of their beauty lies 
in the fact that in their planting, 
perennials, flourishing for many 
years of growth and cultivation, 
are used almost entirely. Although 
such gardens cannot be created in a season, beau- 
tiful effects can be achieved with perennials in 
a surprisingly short time—effects that are well 
worth waiting for, and that repay a hundredfold 
all the money and care that they cost. For the 
real lover of plants,—the worker who rejoices in 
the very feel of the soft, warm earth and who is 
never happier than when he is digging among the 
flowers,—the most satisfactory way to get a stock 
of perennials is to raise the supply from seed. To 
be sure, it calls for more patience and imagina- 
tion thay are needed to grow annuals, because 
the hardy plant does not flower until the second 
season. That characteristic, however, need never 
dampen the ardor of the enthusiast; the strong, 
stocky growth attained by the young seedlings 
makes the plants interesting and attractive all the 
while. 

The seeds will germinate successfully in the hot- 

bed in the open ground or in boxes in the house. 
When two or three inches high, the young plants 
should be transplanted to a sunny spot and in the 
late fall covered snugly with leaves, coarse grass 
or straw. One dollar invested in perennial seed 
will stock a yard gener- 
ously with hardy plants. 
If, however, you do not 
eare to wait for results, 
plants for immediate 
flowering can be bought 
at a reasonable price 
by the dozen or by the 
hundred at any nursery. 
That, of course, is the 
more expensive way, 
but it has the advantage 
of giving immediate ef- 
fects. 

Perennial varieties 
that will sueceed and 
winter safely in places 
where the thermometer 
often registers below 
zero and that are desir- 
able from other points 
of view for the home yard, are the fol- 
lowing: arabis-albida, iberis, forget-me- 
not, hepatica, violet, saxatile alyssum, 
primrose and daphne—varieties that do 
not exceed six inches in height and are 
invaluable for use in making low borders; 
sweet William, pinks, agrostemma, gold- 
en marguerite, Stokes’s aster, bell flower, 
columbine, Japanese anemone, platy- 
eodon, yellow, white, light blue and 
dark blue German iris, Oriental poppy, 











golden glow, liatris and helianthus—varieties for 
extreme background effects. 
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MAKING FEATHER TRIMMINGS 
II 


N the first installment of this article, published 
I in the February Girls’ Page, directions were 
given for renovating ostrich plumes and boas. 
The present article will show how the renovated 
pieces can be made over into new ornaments for 
hats, such as bands, pompons and “fancies.” 
Directions for making trimmings 
from other kinds.of feathers will also 

be given. 

If you renovate a boa or a plume 
with a view to making it over, post- 
pone the curling until you are ready 
to begin the work of making the new 
ornaments. The first step is to take 
the pieces apart. That is done by re- 
moving the mending wire and cutting 
the stitches that hold the pieces to- 
gether. Prepare each feather in the 
following way: Start at the thick end 
and with a very sharp knife 
split the entire stem through 
the middle; then scrape out 
all the pith and pare away 
as much of the stem as can 

be spared. That treatment, which is 
technically known as “cleaning,” makes 
the feather more pliable and easier to 
handle. 

In most cases the feathers are curled 
after the ornament is ready to be sewed 
into place. Since the main work of curl- 
ing was described in the first installment, 
it will be necessary to mention here only 
a few variations. In loose curling, the 
ordinary method, the work is begun near 
the tip of the frond and very little pres- 
sure is brought to bear on the stem of 
the frond. In tight curling, the work is 
begun lower down on the frond, and more pressure 
is exerted. When the honeycomb cur! is used, first 
trim the tops of the fronds within three inches of 
the main stem; leave the tip of the feather as it 
is. Then take up as.many Of the fronds as you can 
hold firmly between thumb and finger, and loose- 
curl the ends. Again, placing the knife against the 
main stem, curl each frond slowly, bringing de- 
cided pressure to bear on the stem of the frond; 
that will cause the fronds to curl lightly round the 
main stem of the feather. Curl 
the fronds on either the upper 
or the under surface. The shiny 
side of the stem indicates the 
upper, or right, surface. In 
making the French curl the 
same method is used, except 
that the fronds must be curled 
on the side instead of from 
above or from beneath. 

For the little rosettes shown 
in Fig. 1 you will need less 
material than for most feather 
ornaments. Choose a long 
feather that has wide fronds 
and clean it by the paring meth- 
od described above. It should 
be understood that whenever 
the term “cleaning” is used in 
this article it has reference to 
thaé process. Cut off the tips of 
the feather. Cut a strip of wire six inches long. 
Holding the end of one ostrich piece firmly against 
the end of the wire, draw the piece round the top 
of the wire and fasten it there. Make the number 
of ornaments that you want and trim the tips of all 
to a uniform length. To complete a rosette hold 
the unfinished ornament by the wire stem in your 
left hand, draw the fronds 
back from the place where 
they are fastened and push 
the ornament up through a 
ring formed by your right 
thumb and forefinger. See 
that the fronds are evenly 
distributed round the cen- 
tre, and draw them down 
as far on the wire stem as 
they will go. Wire the ends 
in place ; twist the wire fas- 
tening to one side about a 
quarter of an.inch, in or- 
der to produce the curved 
effect shown in the illustration, then push it up the 
stem to within two inches of the top, and fasten it 
there. When you have two rosettes wire their long 
stems together and bend the pompons away from 
each other, so that their shape will be preserved. 

Fig. 2 is a pompon of uncurled ostrich. After 
taking a plume apart, clean the feathers and cut 
the tips off. Sort the prepared strips into three 
lots, according to the width of their fronds: two 
inches, three inches and four inches. Have at hand 
a piece of hat wire eight inches long and several 
lengths of tine wire—the sharp, fine wire used in 
making artificial flowers. Hold one end of the hat 
wire between the finger and the thumb of the left 
hand and insert the end of a three-inch scrap be- 
tween your thumb and the wire. Wind the stem of 
the serap tightly round the wire near the top, and 
bind it securely with tine wire. In the same way 
bind on three more three-inch scraps, then four 
two inches long, then four 
four inches long. Draw the 
fronds back from the end of 
the wire where the scraps 
are fastened and slide a 
narrow ring of paper over 
the pompon. When it is re- 
moved in a day or two the 
fronds will droop in the 
proper way. 

Fig. 3is easily made. Cover 
a little ball of cotton wad- 
ding with silk, sew beads or 
spangles over it, and attach 
it to a wire stem. Then wind 
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FIG. 6 


Canterbury bell (biennial), bleeding heart, dictam- | an ostrich serap—after it has been made pliable 


nus, lychnis, gaillardia, coreopsis, lobelia, rocket, 
peony, pentstemon, pyrethrum—varieties that at- 
tain a height of one or two feet and are desirable 
for producing middle foreground effects; foxglove 
(biennial), valerian, larkspur, hibiscus, physoste- 
gia, phlox, pink, lavender and purple hybrid asters 
—for the taller plants; and boltonia, bollyhocks, 


by paring—round the base of the ball and tack it 
into place. 

The attractive tips shown in Fig. 4 can be made 
either from the ends of plumes or from floss—the 
perfect feathers in small form that make the pad- 
ding of boas. Each tip is composed of four six-inch 
layers of floss, with the most perfect piece on the 











outside and the next best on the inside. Sew the 
layers together in the same way as the parts ofa 
plume are sewed. Attach a thread to the end of 
the tip, draw it in a graceful curve toward the 
stem, and fasten it halfway up the stem. 
If the tip is very thick, wire it until it 
will retain the curve when unwired. 
Loose-curl the ornament near the top 
and tight-curl it near the bottom; hide 
the stem by curling a few fronds over it 
by the honeycomb method. Make as 
many tips as are required for the hat, 
and round the end of each wrap a piece 
of tine wire with four inches left free 
for a stem. Measure the distance round 
the crown of the hat and make a circle 
of thick wire. Set the ornaments two 
inches apart on the circle, with the tine 
wire stems of each ornament bent at 
right angles and fastened to the circle 
with more tine wire. 

Fig. 5 shows a band composed of two whole 
feathers, each twelve inches long, and twenty-one 
inches of scraps—that is, short, wide pieces—from 
other plumes. Clean the feathers. Cut a piece of 
hat wire forty-five inches long and sew the feathers 
on it, right sides down, with their stems together 

and their tips toward the 
ends of the wire. Fill in the 
bare space with cleaned 
ostrich seraps. Use the 
French cur! on one side of 
the feather and the loose 
curl on the other; trim the 
edges and sew the band 
one inch from the edge of 
the hat brim with the loose- 
curled side next to the 
crown. 

Fig. 6 shows an attrac- 
tive trimming for a wide- 
brimmed hat. It can be 
made of three long feath- 
ers or ofa number of scrap 
feathers of good width. 
First clean the feathers. 

That, of course, will involve splitting each stem 
into halves. Cut off the tips, then sew the halves 
to a wire of the proper length, and trim the edges 
evenly and slightly curl them. A pleasing variation 
of the same trimming is made by dividing the 
ostrich ring into bunches and binding each bunch 
at the end by tine wire. Conceal the wire by twist- 
ing long fronds with it. 

The girl who has no ostrich feathers to work from 
need not be discouraged, for the common barn- 
yard fowl will furnish feathers that can be made 
into very attractive trimmings. For some orna- 
ments the pelt of the fow] is used with the feathers, 
but for those shown here only feathers will be 
needed. To prepare the feath- 
ers for use, simply wash them 
in warm suds and dry them 
by hanging them outdoors in 
bags in the sun, or putting 
them on trays in a moderately 
warm oven. A number of dif- 
ferent kinds are used for 
trimming millinery. Hackle is 
composed of the feathers that 
grow round the neck and on 
the saddle of the fowl. The 
feathers are fluffy at the thick 
end and taper into long, shin- 
ing tips. Plumage is the name 
given the small, round-tipped 
feathers on the breast and 
the back, Coque is the glossy, 
graceful tail feathers of the rooster, and is used 
in making pompons and like ornaments. Quills 
are obtained from the tails and wings of roosters 
and turkeys. 

White feathers should be bleached with a prep- 
aration that can be bought at any drug store, or 

else tinted with dyes. Striking effects can be 
obtained by putting marked feathers through 
weak preparations of dark dyes. The best 
feathers for treatment with light dyes come 
from white plymouth rocks, white wyandottes, 
white leghorns and buff orpingtons; those that 
ean be made iridescent come from Rhode 
Island reds, barred plymouth rocks and silver 
wyandottes. 

The trimming on the toque in Fig. 7 is made 
entirely of hackle. Cut a strip of buckram two 
inches longer than a round hat crown that will 
fit the head, and five inches wide. Lap the ends 
an inch and sew them firmly. Select a quantity 
of hackle feathers two or three inches long 

with shiny tips, and after trimming the fluffy base 
of each stem, dye the feathers. Cover the buckram 
with cotton wadding, then cover the wadding in 
the following way: Dip a penknife in glue and 
place the thick end of a piece of 

hackle between the thumb and the 

blade. With the thumb slide the 

feather to the wadding and press it 

there until it adheres firmly. Place 

three or four dozen feathers in a five- 

inch row across the foundation, with 

each feather lapping its neighbor by 

one half its width. Cover the whole 

band in that way. Take care to make 

the tips in each row overlay the stems 

in the succeeding row. 

You can make an ornament of 
coque that resembles in general ap- 
pearance the ornament of ostrich 
shown in Fig. 2. Cut a round piece of 
buckram six inches in diameter and 
make six darts in the edge. Pleat the 
darts, as in making a gusset, and sew 
them firmly. Insert a heavy wire stem at the exact 
centre; the foundation will then resemble a mush- 
room. Cover the top with cotton wadding, and 
beginning at the outer edge paste on prepared 
coque. Use three lengths of feathers in the man- 
ner described in the directions for making Fig. 2, 
and paste them on according to the method used 
with Fig. 7. : 

Fig. 8 is formed of hens’ quills. Use a dozen 
quills of uniform size. Round their tips; wrap the 
end of each with tine wire and leave a stem of 
wire free. Bind the wire stem of one feather—using 
the tine wire again—to the top of a piece of heavy 
wire and bend the feather at right angles to the 
heavy stem. Make the next feather lap the first by 
one half its width, and bind it on in the same way. 
Continue in that way until the ornament forms a 
half circle. Cover the place where the quills join 
the main stem with a small bunch of hackle. 


FIG. 9 


FIG. 7 


Fig. 9 is a combination of uncurled ostrich and of 
hackle. The band is made according to the method 
used with Fig. 7. You can vary this combination 
in many attractive ways. 

Fig. 10 is the product of an old feather 
ornament remade. Burnt goose feathers, 
peacock feathers or others of the same 
kind will serve. Separate the feathers 
and renovate them. Take each one be- 
tween the thumb and first fingers and 
draw its fibres down from the top; then 
wet the fingers and grasping the feathers 
half an inch from the tip draw the fibres 
in the opposite direction. Sew the feath- 
ers to the edge of a small piece of buck- 
ram cut in the shape of a fan, and attach 
a short length of hat wire for a stem by 
which the ornament can be fastened on. 
Cover the foundation first with a layer of 
cotton wadding and then with prepared 
plumage feathers, with the top. row of 
feathers put on first. Be very careful to have the 
rows lap well so that the stems of the feathers will 
not show. 6°e 


NEW WAYS WITH OLD RECEIPTS 


HEN the hostess for the afternoon passed 

round the refreshments the members of 

the Dalton Sewing Club were moved to 
enthusiasm. There was nothing unusual in the 
quantity or the variety of her delicacies, but the 
quality of the creamy cocoa and the squares of 
feathery cake roused the curiosity of every woman 
present, 

“Tell us how you do it,” they pleaded. 

“It is simple enough,” the hostess replied. “It’s 
mostly a matter of putting the ingredients together 
properly and then adding a fancy touch or two.” 
She agreed to dictate the receipts, and the club 
exchanged needles for pencils. 

“T call the cake glorified gingerbread,” she 
said, “for gingerbread it really is. This is the way 
to make it: Mix half a cupful of butter or of lard, 
a cupful of sugar and two cupfuls of flour, and 
add a flavoring of cinnamon or other spice and a 
pinch of salt. Set aside a cupful of the mixture, and 
to the remainder add one egg, two tablespoonfuls 

of molasses, and a cupful 
of sour milk in which 
a teaspoonful of baking 
soda has been dissolved. 
If there is no sour milk 
on hand, use a cupful of 
sweet milk with a tea- 
spoonful of soda and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar 
stirred into it. Beat the 
cake mixture thoroughly 
and pour it into a baking 
tin; then crumble the dry 
mixture over the surface 
and spread it evenly with 
the back of a large spoon. 
Bake the whole mixture 
in a moderate oven for thirty minutes, and the 
result will be this cake-like gingerbread.” 

She was indebted to her druggist for the cocoa, 
she said. “I’m inclined to believe he gave away a 
valuable trade secret; but at any rate I will pass 
it on. 

“To make four cupfuls of cocoa mix thoroughly 
four level teaspoonfuls of cocoa, four of sugar, 
two of cornstarch and a seasoning of salt. To that 
dry mixture add slowly, stirring it as you add, a 
cupful and a half of hot water. After the ingre- 
dients are well mixed put the liquid on the stove 
and, stirring it until it thickens, let it boil for tive 
minutes or more. Heat four cupfuls of rich milk 
in a separate saucepan, combine it with the pre- 
pared cocoa, and cap each cupful of cocoa with a 
spoonful of whipped cream.” 
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HOME-MAKING FOR GIRLS 
II. Saving Energy in Housework 
Tou first installment of this series pointed 





out the various ways in which young house- 

keepers waste their time. The present article 
purposes to show how the energy needed in house- 
work can be saved. 

I. By accomplishing a given piece of work with 
as few movements as possible. 

It is not generally realized, perhaps, how many 
totally ry mov ts are ordinarily 
made in doing a single household task. With that 
idea in mind, an observer once took private note 
of one girl’s way of wiping a goblet: she counted 
twenty hand and arm movements, whereas three 
or four would have been sufficient. Another girl 
made nine trips between kitchen and dining room 
to bring in a meal that could 
easily have been transferred 
in three trips. She thereby ex- 
pended more than three times 
the amount of energy that 
was necessary. 

IT. By using mechanical 
labor - saving i when 
they are available. 

It is part of an efficient 
housekeeper’s education to 
learn to adapt herself to new 
and better methods of doing 
things; and in these times 
many inventions for lighten- 
ing household work can be 
had at a moderate cost, such 
as clothes wringers, bread 

t mixers and dishwashing 
machines. There are usually numerous small im- 
provements, too, that a housekeeper can carry 
out for herself with no other tools than her own 
two hands and a little thought. It is surprising 
how much strength can be saved through such an 
apparently insignificant change as lowering the 
kitchen sink an inch or two, or slightly raising 
the ironing board, attaching a hinged seat to the 
kitchen table, or running a hose line from the 
pump to the washtub. 

IIT. By occasionally sitting down to work. 

It is a mistake to think that every form of work 
except needlework must be done standing. Physi- 
ologists say that a sitting position relieves the 
strain on the spinal nerves and lessens the work 
of the heart; so when you draw up a chair to peel 
the vegetables or to prepare the dessert, you are 
merely using a common-sense method of preserv- 
ing your energy. 
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FIG. 10 











“I Now Hear ‘* \Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 315,000 users of the “ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above. 
we feel perfectly "safe in urging every dea: 
person, without Pgh of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the new 


1918 Acousticon 


FOR TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 
Since the perfecting of our new 1918 “‘ACOUS- 
TICON ”’ it is smaller, peties and just as strong 
All _— need to do is to write saying 
of hearing and will try the 
ICON: ae orhe trial will not cost you one 
cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 

WARNING! There is no good reason why every- 
one should not make as liberal a trial 
——=—=—<—<—<—=—= offer as we do, so do not send money 
for any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 
The “‘ACOUSTICON”’ has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so 
no matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ‘“‘ACOUSTICON”’ today and 
convince your: ak aa alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1367 Chandler Bidg., NEW Y' 
Canadian Address, 621 y-4 Birks Bidg., Montreal 
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IV. By doing a piece of work so thoroughly the | 
Sirst time that you will not have to do it again. 

The dishwasher who must go over her half-wiped 
glasses again after she has finished drying the 
knives, or the sweeper who has to attack each 
corner anew after she has swept the room once, 
expends twice as much energy as there was any 
need for, and therefore is a loser. 

V. By accomplishing a task so, intelligently that | 
there will be no damage to repair and no mess to | 
clean up. 

One young seamstress puts away her work only 
to go down on her Knees immediately and pick up 
pins, scraps and ravelings that have accumulated. 
| Another spreads newspapers on the floor when 
she begins to sew, and after her work is over 
simply gathers up the papers and disposes of them. 
| Thus she saves her back, her temper and her time. 
| VI. By preventing unnecessary work from ac- 
| cumulating. 





takes a large part of every housewife’s energy. A 
floor of soft wood with wide cracks between the 
planks and with square corners requires as much 
care as a whole houseful of floors built with a ew 
to saving trouble. It is not always practicable to 
lay a new floor, but at least the old one can be im- 
proved. A covering of oilcloth or of linoleum and 
@ moulding that makes curves of the corners will 
save a great deal of work. Sweeping a stairway— 
the hardest job that comes under the head of 


and trouble. A few dozen brass or wooden corner | 
fillers that can be bought at any hardware store | 
will keep dirt from lodging in the angles of the | 
steps, and so do away with the main difficulty. 
VII. By going directly at a piece of work instead 
of dawdling and dillydallying over it. 
Procrastination takes the enthusiasm out of you 
much as a leak in the pump valve lets the water 
run back into the well, and with the same result— 
you have to pump harder to get what you want. 
VIII. By putting the play spirit into your tasks. 
When work lacks the element of pleasure it 
soon degenerates into mere drudgery. And one 
hour of drudgery takes more strength out of a 
worker than seven hours of labor that is mixed 
with interest and enthusiasm. Turning a difficult 
task into a kind of game is not the childish trick 












to 
Thousands have learned herein 6to8 
weeks and are making big money as 


2097 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


that it might seem; there is sound psychology and 
good sense in the plan. It furnishes recreation, and 
recreation—true to its name—re-creates wasted 
energy and provides a surplus of strength to be 
drawn on for the task that comes next. Trying to 
reduce time on an everyday duty is a satisfactory 
game; another is finding effective new ways to 
accomplish old tasks. Thinking up surprise dishes 
for the family adds zest to the work of cooking. 
The principle of play in work is based on a kind 
of instinct. Many of us sing over our duties with- 
out knowing why, and we are all aware that for 





If you have asthma let us tell you | some reason rime and rhythm help tremendously 


about the success of the Hayes 


Method in relieving and curing | ‘8 the accomplishment of a mechanical task like 
the worst cases. Free examina- | whipping cream, for example, or running a sew- 
ure. Write for Bulletin a fy. 


P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, 


ing machine. The recurrent movements set them- 





selves to the beat of the lines, and in some way 


VOLUNTEER FOR LIBERTY the strain is lessened, both on the mind and on 


Wear new Liberty Pin No. 467, in 8 colors, 


hard enamel on silver plate, 25c. 


the muscles. When you have learned how to do 
a piece of mechanical work well without having 


each, 50 
doz. Sterling, 45c. each, $4.50 doz. Initials | to put your whole attention on it, you have taken 


engraved on pin free. rite for FREE 


catalog of school and class pins. 


a long step toward lightening your labor and 


METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. | Preserving your strength. 





FOR SALE. 


IX. By keeping life simple. 


Collections of Sea Shells, $1.00. Address j > ° i ; 
Grace L. Gable, Box 115, Atlantic Beach, Fla. Nothing goes further toward cutting down the 





expenditure of energy than simplicity in 
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METAL 
HOT-WATER 
BOTTLE 





HE Portland Metal Hot-Water Bottle is 

practically indestructible. It never leaks. 
It cannot be punctured by careless handling. 
It will last a lifetime, as it is scientifically 
made to meet expansion and contraction and 
has every feature of the perfect metal bottle. 
It has hundreds of different uses in the 
house, the sick room, the hospital; and in 
your automobile or motor boat it will keep 
your hands and feet warm. 

Every woman will appreciate such a use- 
ful gift, as no household is complete without 
one. A detachable swinging Handle for con- 
venience in filling and carrying and a soft 
flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. 
Finished in a highly polished nickel plate. ° 


Our Offer. Send us one new 


yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
panion with 35 cents extra and we will 
send you one of these Bottles postpaid; 
or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 
NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present Companion 


subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 


living. That need not by any means require eating 
with the fingers or sleeping on a board; it is quite 
possible to live simply and at the same time with 
refinement and comfort. Sixteen out of every sev- 
enteen families in America do their own work; 
when they try to imitate the elaborate furnishing 
and serving of the seventeenth family they fool- 
ishly waste energy. The same thing happens when 
the daughters of those families set themselves to 
copy expensive clothes that are entirely beyond 
their means. How much better off they would be 
if they would turn their energies to the profitable 
study of how to have clothes that are simple as 
wellas becoming, and easy to make and to launder 
as well as attractive. 

X. Learning how to avoid fatigue. 

Nothing will more quickly spoil a good piece of 


point of fatigue the worker is more likely to destroy 
than to construct. Sometimes, of course, a worker 
is obliged to keep on after the occupation grows 
wearisome, but it is like overworking a piece of 
machinery—there is wear and tear on the mechan- 
ism. One of the most useful lessons that a house- 
keeper can learn is how to combine moderation 
with efficiency in her housework. Five minutes’ 
rest in an easy-chair, with slow, deep breathing 
and complete relaxation of mind and body, will 
often furnish the power that is needed to complete 
the work in hand; and a regular fifteen-minute 
rest about noon every day will generate enough 
fresh energy to last until night. 
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A GIFT HANDKERCHIEF 
B tterstane in needlework who do not 


set ate een 


understand hemstitching and cross-stitching 

will be glad to know of an attractive gift 
handkerchief that they can make with very little 
| time and trouble. A corner section of the hand- 
| kerehief is shown in the illustration. 
| From a piece of handkerchief linen, batiste, or 
| other suitable material, cut a twelve-inch square. 
About an inch from 
each edge of the 
square, and again 
a half inch nearer 
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stitches. Use the same embroidery cotton. 

When you have worked one way round the 
handkerchief, turn and overcast in the opposite 
direction; the stitches will cross each other and 
decorate the entire edge with a row of tiny x’s. A 

| monogram or initials in the same color worked 
| near the junction of two inner lines will add the 








necessary personal touch. 


Take, for example, sweeping—the task that |. 


sweeping—can be simplified at very little cost | | 


work than working too hard at it. Once past the | 
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What It Costs 
To Feed a Man 


A big man at average work can be well fed on 3000 cal- 
ories per day. The calory is the standard ration unit. 


In Quaker Oats those 3000 calories would cost just 14 
cents. In other foods the cost would be as follows : 








In Eggs, $1.33 In Halibut, $1.00 
In Round Steak, .81 In Potatoes, .70 
Broiled Chicken, 3.40 In Bread, 24 








So eggs—for the same food units—cost nearly ten 
times what Quaker Oats costs. Meats, on the average, 


cost eight times as much, 
four times as much. 


The average mixed diet costs 


You can serve seven breakfasts of Quaker Oats for the 
cost of one bacon-and-egg breakfast. 


Then in Quaker Oats 


you serve complete nutrition. 


Every needed element is there. You serve the greatest of 
the grain foods, measured by every standard. 


You serve the most flavory, most delightful cereal which 


Nature has created. 


Serve in big dishes. Make it the entire breakfast. A 
multiplied cost can buy nothing comparable. 


Then see what flavor it adds to your flour foods. Every 
pound thus used saves a pound of wheat, and it makes the 
foods more inviting. See the recipes in each package. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of 
its wondrous flavor. It is flaked 
from queen oats only—just the 
rich plump oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 


These luscious flakes cost no 
extra price. 

And they have made Quaker 
Oats the favorite oat food the 
world over. 


12c and 30c per package in the United States, except in far West 
and South where high freights may prohibit 








j 
ae H the centre, draw a 
4 H thread. Stiteh in 
= place of each drawn 
pee é thread,taking small, 
_—— even stitches, a 
thread of fine em- 
, broidery cotton in 
4 any desired color. 
Soo Work a dot the size | 
SECTION OF HANDKERCHIEF of a pinhead in the | 


in each corner by the intersection of the colored | 
| threads. Beginning at one corner of the handker- | 
chief, roll the raw edge between the thumb and | 
| forefinger, and overcast as you go with short | 








Quaker Oats Bread 


144 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

14 cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

1% cup lukewarm water 

5 cups flour 

Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved 
in % cup lukewarm water, then add 
5 cups of flour. 

Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). 
Knead thoroughly, form into two loaves 
and put in pans. Let rise again and 
bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is 
used, a sponge should be made at night 
with the liquid, the yeast, and a part of 
the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 





Quaker Oats Muffins 


% cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 14 cups flour, 1 
eup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 3¢ teaspoon salt, 
3 tablespoons sugar 


Turn sealded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter ; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. Bake in battered gem pans. 





Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, r. teaspoons baking powder, 
1 Lay butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 24% cups 
Quaker Oats (uncooked) 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. Add 
Quaker Oats, to a h baking powder n 
added, and add vanilla. 


Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on but- 
tered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on each tin, as 
pF spread. Baké in slow oven. Makes about 65 
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PLAYING BETTER. BASEBALL 
Pitching 


most important player on a base- 
ball team. Much depends upon 
his ability not only to “put something 
on the ball” but also to play the game 
in harmony with the rest of the team. 

To begin at the beginning is to con- 
sider how he should grip the ball. The 
seams offer a rough surface that he 
must use to advantage. When he 
throws a ball without attempting to 
curve it, the ball rotates in a direc- 
tion that is determined by the way he 
grips the seam. 

For straight overhand speed hold 
the ball with the fingers on top across 
aseam. For a curve hold the fingers 
across a seam but in such a way as to 
give it a spin outward, inward or 
downward, according to your inten- 
tions. If you grip the ball hard, you 
will get more spin, and your curves 
will break more sharply. 

The wind-up is a great aid in throw- 
ing. The principal thing to consider 
is to swing your arm freely. There is 
no standard wind-up; every pitcher 
has his own natural motion, and that 
is the best for him. The problem is to 
smooth out the motion so that there 
is no hitch in it from beginning to end 
—no stopping place when the hand 
is farthest back before the forward 
fling. The hand should move with 
constantly increasing speed, in order 
to exert the whole gathered impetus 
of the swing as the ball is delivered. 


SPEED AND CURVES 

Straight overhand speed is the 
pitcher’s stand-by; but the overhand- 
speed pitch that goes up to the batter 
flat” is not nearly so effective as the 
kind that starts high and goes home on a down- 
ward slant across the batter’s are of swing. To 
throw an effective fast ball get a free-arm swing 
directly overhead and keep the back leg stiff. Take 
care to follow through, for there is a tendency in 
striving for height to check the arm at the top 
of the swing. The step forward should be rather 
short and directly toward the plate; a long step 
lowers the body and makes the follow-through 
difficult. 

To throw an outcurve give your wrist a quick 
turn at the instant of delivery, and let the ball pass 
round the forefinger between the forefinger and 
the thumb. The preliminary movements for the 
outcurve are the same as for a straight ball except 
that, instead of swinging the arm directly overhead, 
you swing it in an are that is nearly parallel to the 
ground. At the end of the swing, as the ball leaves 
your fingers, turn your wrist so that the palm of 
the hand is up and the ball spins out of the hand 
both by the twist and by the action of the first two 
fingers across a seam and the thumb behind a 
seam. The tighter you grip the ball and the swifter 
you pitch it the better will be its break. 

Both the outdrop and the drop are thrown in 
exactly the same way as the outshoot, except that 
in the swing for the outdrop the arm travels 
obliquely, and for the drop the arm is brought 
straight over in front. In throwing any of those 
curves it is very important to bring your arm in 
sharply toward your body at the finish. 

The inshoot is virtually an overhand fast ball 
that is made to break a little by letting it leave 
the hand between the middle and the third finger. 
At the instant of delivery the wrist gives it a little 
flick inward. The break of the inshoot is only an 
inch or two, but the ball is effective because the 
batter generally meets it on the handle of his bat. 
You can throw a much more perceptible incurve 
by a side-arm motion directly off the ends of the 
fore and middle fingers, with the back of the hand 
at right angles to the ground. The seam of the ball 
must be held hard and pulled decidedly by the 
first two fingers in order to get sufficient spin to 
the curve. But the side-arm delivery is not con- 
sidered as good as the overhand style. The balls 
have too dead-level an appearance. Still, the side- 
arm delivery is useful for variation, and with a 
side step and plenty of speed becomes a destruc- 
tive cross fire. 

Some sort of slow ball is necessary in the pitch- 
er’s stock of tricks. The fade-away, the knuckle 
ball, the lob, the floater and many other kinds are 
in use. The commonest, because it is the easiest 
to control and the most difficult to detect, is the 
floater, which is thrown in this way: Press the 
ball well back into the palm of the hand, grip it 
tightly on the seam with the thumb and the little 
finger on opposite sides and the three middle 
fingers curving round but not touching the ball; 
then throw with the regular overhand motion. 
The ball does not leave the hand freely, and 
because it is checked it begins to drop rapidly 
before it reaches the plate. As a variation of 
speed, the floater is better than a curve. The 
batter, expecting speed, gets forward, off his bal- 
ance, and seldom times his swing correctly to 
meet it. Overhand speed, a curve and a slow ball 
are the outfit of most good pitchers. 


CONTROL 
- Control is a pitcher’s road to victory. In that 
connection he must not neglect his stepping. By 
experience he learns where his forward foot must 
go to get the best results. In general the step is 
straight toward the plate and not too far; but for 
curve pitching it is often easier to step slightly 
to one side. The necessary thing is to be uniform; 
that is, to step in the same way every time. 

The best way of all to get control is to keep the | 
eye on the spot where the ball is to go. Concen- 
trate on the catcher’s mitt and the ball will find | 
its way there. With men on bases a pitcher too | 
often gets distracted and forgets to “look where | 
he’s throwing it.” 

A candidate for a college team recently hit upon 
a novel and effective way of curing himself of 
“wildness.” He tied a football tackling dummy to | 
a rope stretched between two trees, marked off 
the correct pitching distance, and, with his room- 
mate as catcher, practiced putting the ball over 
the plate for an hour day after day. By shifting 
the dummy from one side of the plate to the other | 


T= E pitcher is, without doubt, the 





“ WINDING UP” 


he had it impersonate both 
right-handed and left-hand- 
ed batters. 


‘*CAMOUFLAGE”’ 

A pitcher must hide his 
intentions from the batter, 
or all his curves and shoots 
may avail him nothing. 
When he takes his position 
in front of the batter, the 
first thing is to get his gloved 
hand up in front of the ball 
and the throwing hand so 
as to conceal the way he is 
adjusting the ball—whether 
for speed, for a floater or for 
a curve. Then it is a great 
advantage to be able to 
throw several balls with 
virtnally the same swing. 
That is why overhand pitch- 
ing is the most common 
form; several kinds of balls 
are thrown with the over- 
hand motion, so that a batter 
is constantly in doubt what 
is coming. 

It is also a pitcher’s busi- 
ness to deceive a runner on 
first base who is about to 
steal. The more common 
ways in which a pitcher 
betrays his intention of 
throwing to the plate are by 
leaning and by giving the 
runner a good view of the 
elbow of his throwing arm. 
Many inexperienced pitch- 
ers keep their eyes glued 
to the base runner with the 
feeling, perhaps, that the 
runner will not get his start 
if he is watched. Then they begin to lean forward 
toward the plate and make the pitch just as they 
lose their balance. That of course gives the wise 
base runner a good start for second. The experi- 
enced pitcher stands up straight, gets his elbow 
out of sight and throws to the catcher quickly with- 
out winding up. When a man is on first it is possi- 
ble to be much quicker, of course, if the forward 
foot is already advanced before the pitch begins. 


WITH MEN ON THE BASES 


Throwing to a base to drive back a runner who 
has taken too long a lead is often done badly. 


Vu, 





Lede ie 


the second baseman is covering, it will 
not do to pitch a ball over the outside 
corner, for the batsman will then have 
a@ good opportunity to take advantage 
of the open door to the right field. 

With a man on second there are usually only 
two possibilities of offensive play: straight hitting 
and the hit-and-run. Here, for the most part, only 
the batter’s weakness is to be considered; but it 
is a good plan to keep the ball high rather than 
low. High balls are popped up into the air more 
often and are not easily bunted. 

With a man on third the correct offensive play 
is a fly to the outfield or a third-base bunt or the 
squeeze play. That is 
the time when the pitch- 
er summons all of his 
reserve speed and fast- 
breaking curves for a 
strike-out or to make 
the hitter pop one up. 
The infield is playing in 
close, unless two are out, 
and almost any kind of 
rap may be sufficient, so 
long as the batter is try- 
ing to “put the wood 
against it” somehow. 
Certainly it is no occa- 
sion for a “groove” ball. 

The squeeze play can 
often be seen by the 
pitcher as it starts, just 
as he is in the act of de- 
livering the ball. If that 
happens, he has gener- 
ally time enough to vary 
his pitch sufficiently to throw a waste ball. That 
spoils the play; and if the catcher is alert, he 
should get the runner at the plate. 


WHAT TO PITCH 

Judging batters is not primarily the pitcher’s 
job, but the catcher’s. Still, the pitcher always has 
the veto power if he thinks that the catcher has 
called for the wrong ball. He may remember some- 
thing about the batter that the catcher has for- 
gotten, or he may prefer not to try the curve that 
the catcher has called for, because he feels that 
it is not breaking well. But on the whole it is best 
to rely on the judgment of a good catcher. He sees 
more batters in the course of a season than a 
pitcher, for he works in more games, and he is 
probably more of a specialist at that work than 
the pitcher is. 

A pitcher ought to have a signal for refusing a 
ball. Of course he must never deliberately cross 
his catcher. There are troubles enough without 
that. 

Although the pitcher leaves the judgment of 
batters to the catcher, he must never be out of 





THE DOWNWARD SLANT OF A FAST BALL CORRECTLY THROWN 


Some pitchers seem to think that the whole object 
is to catch the runner out; and so they throw hard, 
and often inaccurately, without accomplishing any- 
thing. The object of throwing to bases should be 
primarily to discourage a long lead, and only sec- 
ondarily to get a man out. The throw should always 
be made sure. In the case of a persistent base 
runner who is bound to take every inch he can 
get, the game is to drive him back a few times 
with a moderately slow ball, and then shoot a fast 





touch with the general hitting ability of his oppo- 
nent or careless of the batting order. In a tight 
place it is often the most effective pitching to pass 
one or even two men in order to reach a batter 
who can be struck out. 

The pitcher must get out of his mind the idea 
that he must try to strike out every man that 
comes to the plate. There are nine men on a team 
who have work to do, and the pitcher is only one 
of the nine. If he wastes his mental and physical 





PRACTICING WITH A FOOTBALL DUMMY 


one and catch him napping. The pitcher should 
have a signal with the first baseman to let him 
know when to expect a fast throw. Such a sig- 
nal as rubbing the glove against the leg is good 
enough. 

. With men on bases a pitcher has to do his hardest 
work. He knows that his infield cannot play so 
wide, that his outfield is edging in, that the batter 
may bunt, that the runner may steal, or that a hit- 
and-run play may be attempted. Then he must 
begin to pitch “inside ball.” 

With a man on first base it can almost be taken 
for granted that some attempt is being made to 
get the runner to second, within 
scoring distance. He will either 
steal, be sacrificed, take part in a 
hit-and-run, or perhaps will merely 
wait for whatever luck may bring. 

A pitcher must decide, and so must 
the catcher, what is in the wind. 
In the first place, offensive play 
generally takes place either on the 
first or on the second ball pitched. 
If a steal is expected, a pitcher 
either pitches a fast strike or 
wastes a ball; that is, pitches a 
shoulder ball high outside—one 
that the catcher can throw quickly. 
If a bunt is expected, a ball as high 
as the eyes is the proper choice. If 


| a hit-and-run is in the wind, a ball 


wide enough of the plate to pre- 
vent the possibility of the batter’s 
stepping out and hitting it is the 
usual resort. 

Another thing a pitcher must 


in case of a throw. If the shortstop is covering, a 
| near ball must not be pitched, else the batter may 
| hit through the shortstop’s uncovered territory. If | 





HOW TO HOLD THE 
SLOW BALL 


energy in trying to strike out opponents when the 
bases are clear, he is not playing a good game. The 
chances are always in favor of a put-out rather 
than a safe hit. A pitcher must save the best he 
has for the pinches. The big object in the pitcher’s 
mind ought to be to make the batters hit, but not 
hit safe. If incidentally he gets strike-outs, very 
well; but the pitcher who makes his opponent fly 
out, ground out or pop out is the pitcher who keeps 
down the scoring and wins the game. That is why 
slant overhand speed is so effective. It is hard for 
batters to meet it squarely. 

The pitcher who accomplishes most is the one 
who knows how to surprise the bat- 
ter, to keep him constantly guess- 
ing what is coming next. That 
means “mixing them up.” Many a 
game has been lost because the 
pitcher was found out. He used one 
ball with marvelous success for a 
few innings; then the opponents 
rose up and “killed it.” Do.not try 
to ‘‘get” everyone with your drop, 
or your straight speed, or what 
not. Your opponents may fall be- 
fore it for a few innings; then of a 
sudden they will seem to have a 
liking for what they struck out on 
a little while before. 

In trying for variety nothing is 
better than a change of pace. It 
seems, on the face of it, dangerous 
to throw a good batter an easy 
ball after working him into a hole 
with speed and fast curves. In point 
of fact it is not. An unexpected 


| know is who is going to cover the bag at second | slow ball is ‘as safe as a bank.” It is hard to 


| get young pitchers into the custom of using a 
change of pace; they are suspicious of its success. 
But if they will only have faith and will get a slow 
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This is the first of two practical articles on baseball that The Companion will print in the 


Boys’ Page this spring. Articles in the series that have already appeared on this 
Equipment, Fielding and Throwing, Batting, and Base Running. 


page are: 





IN FIELDING BUNTS USE BOTH HANDS 





ball and use it without fear, they will find that no 
ball is more effective. 


FIELDING FROM THE BOX 

In fielding his position the pitcher most of all 
has to be able to handle bunts. At the end of his 
delivery he must not be off his balance, but rather 
set like a tiger ready to pounce on his prey. In 
fielding bunts he should use both hands; one hand 
is uncertain, but two are sure. 

A pitcher also must back up bases and some- 
times take the throw at first or at home. On any 
infield ball that the pitcher is not fielding himself, 
he starts for first to take the throw if the first 
baseman needs him, and 
back up first in any 
event. For a pitcher to 
check a man running to 
first by cutting across 
the line directly in front 
of the runner is such a 
source of annoyance and 
langer to the opp t 
that it is now considered 
a@ most unsportsmanlike 
play. On throws from 
the outfield to the plate 
the pitcher stands as a 
target for the outfielder 
to throw to, ready either 
to intercept the throw in 
order to make a play at 
a base or to let the throw 
go through for a play at 
the plate. A pitcher does 
not have to catch fly balls 
unless they are easy 
“pops” right in his hands. If a high infield fly is 
hit, he should get out of the way and let an infielder 
handle it. 


KEEP YOUR ARM IN CONDITION. 

Finally, the pitcher must take care of his arm. 
Arms will not do their work well unless they are 
properly warmed up. The pitcher should make 
perfectly sure that he has his arm in working trim 
before he steps into the box. Then at the begin- 
ning of each inning he should take his full allow- 
ance of five practice balls to the catcher. All those 
practice balls should be strikes. Between each 
two innings the arm should be kept warm with a 
heavy sweater, for arms as well as throats catch 
cold. Moreover, arms get “stale” if worked too 
much and too often. Reserve power is more valu- 
able than too much practice. Too much rubbing 
also deadens the arm. A light rub after the game 
is good; but frequent kneading and long-continued 
rubbing are not a benefit. A pitcher should of course 
warm up slowly and never attempt to throw speed 
or curves until his blood is in good circulation. In 
the same.way he should let down slowly by throw- 
ing a few slow balls before he stops. Such little 
matters teach a pitcher how to take care of his 
arm. Next winter he will not be tempted to throw 
a snowball with a cold arm at the risk of straining 
a tendon. 

The pitcher is more than a “human gun”: he 
is the intelligent, thinking player who, with the 
eatcher, is at the heart of all team play,' stands 
shoulder to shoulder with all his team mates, but 
towers far above them in the importance of his 
contribution to the game. 


e¢ 
CROPS FOR YOUR WAR GARDEN 


I. The First Planting 
Or of the best ways in which a boy can serve 





his country in these war times is to- plant a 

garden and to grow as large a crop of staple 
foods as he possibly can. To feed ourselves, to 
help feed our allies, and at the same time to fight 
for the freedom of the world is our great task. 
Every boy who can find a suitable piece of land 
should make his plans now to do his best—not his 
“bit. ” 

The land that you choose should be ploughed or 
spaded as soon in the spring as the soil is dry 
enough to work. If you have any barnyard ferti- 
lizer available, work a generous amount of it into 
the soil; if not, sow on broadcast a light dressing 
of commercial fertilizer and rake the surface 
smooth. Your ground is now ready for the crops 
that can be planted very early—the hardy vege- 
tables that are not injured by frosts. Among the 
most important are spinach, beets and carrots. 
Less valuable are radishes and lettuce. You can 
probably find space for these two between the 
rows of other crops; you should not let them 
occupy space that you can devote to the crops 
that have a greater food value. 

French break fast, scarlet globe and white-tipped 
scarlet turnip are good varieties of radishes. Tom 
Thumb, mignonette, wayahead and all heart are 
good varieties of lettuce. 


SPINACH 

Spinach is a cool-weather crop; it does little in 
the hot summer months. Seeds sown as soon as 
the ground can be worked in the spring will yield 
an abundant crop a few weeks later. Seed sown 
late in the summer will furnish another.crop in the 
fall. Seed sown in September and wintered over 
will furnish a crop in early spring. 

Buy an ounce of seed of one of these varieties: 
all seasons, round crumpled leaf, Victoria. Prepare 
the soil thoroughly, and work in a little commer- 
cial fertilizer if the soil is not rich. Rake the sur- 
face smooth, and line the rows a foot apart. Make 
the drills an inch deep. Sow the seed about six to 
the inch, and cover them with three quarters of an 
inch of soil pressed down thoroughly. Thin the 
seedlings to three or four inches apart; and when 
the plants are large enough to use, cut every other 
one. Every five days hoe or rake the soil surface. 
Clear the: ground when the crop is harvested and 
plant something else. 


BEETS 

Beets are more particular than most crops as to 
the soil they grow in. They require a rich, moist, 
nonacid soil. In a sour or poorly drained soil they 
grow slowly and are poor in quality. If your garden 
soil is sour, treat it liberally with lime before you 
sow the seeds. 

Buy a packet or an ounce of seed of one of these 
varieties: early eclipse, Crosby’s Egyptian, Detroit 
dark red. Rake the surface smooth, line the rows 
a foot apart and make the drills an inch deep. 

Continued on page 139 
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Westclox 


estclox is Big Ben’s making. Needle-fine pivots of pol- 
family name. West- Foe steel greatly reduce friction. 
‘ estclox run on 
cloxisanameanalarmclock jj... time and ring on 
is proud to bear. Westclox 


is a mark of quality. That’s why Westclox make good 


in the home; that’s why these 
All Westclox must earn the right clocks have so many friends. 

to wear it. Like Big Ben, they 

must be as good all through as 

they look outside. 


Your jeweler has them. Ask to 
see the Westclox line. Big Ben is 
$3.00 in the States; $4.00 in Can- 

The Western Clock Co. makes ada. Or, sent prepaid on receipt 
each one in the patented Westclox of price, if your dealer doesn’t 
way—a better method of clock stock him. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Bingo 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 














3 THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. iJ 


It’s time to start up 


BOYS! the good old game! 


But the game cannot start till you get that new 
D&M Official League Ball, Mitt, Mask, Glove, Etc. 
You ought to have at once the new 1918 catalogue of 


D&M 


Athletic Goods 


We are not delivering them by aéroplane, 
but shall be glad to send you one by mail. 

This pm goa is part of the new catalogue 
cover and suggests. how completely D & M 
dominates the baseball field. 

You remember how the leading big league 
players have been using and praising D & M 
goods. Many of these players have now 
joined the service and D&M has gone 
with them. We have shipped many large orders of D&M 
goods for the use of the Army and Navy. 


Ask your dealer jor the new D & M Catalogue and Official Rule Books 
on baseball and tenuis, FREE. If he hasn’t them send to us at once. 

































































**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


< = 9 7H1$2 $9.50 $4 $4.50 SR SL $7 &S 

[33945495 6 74% 
, ||| W.L. Douglas name and the 
E retail price is stamped on the a 

bottom of every pair of shoes 
_~ 4\ | before they leave the factory. 
_\: 11 The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
2 x high prices for inferior shoes. 
Pies aot Ch You can save money by wear- 
es oe ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
aS best known shoes in the world. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 
2 product is guaranteed by 
8 ee more than years experi- 
Kee oe ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the | 
leaders in the fashion cen- ¥_/ 
tres of America. They are ~ Best in the World 
made in a_ well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
Pp ag for aye run bottom and the inside top facing. sg fe yeu 
all the way to sc ool, a only protection against high prices for inferior 
distance of about a mile, s Re ng pe ta ban UD. d 105 W. L. Douglas 
oO over 9000 shoe ealers an uu: 
= not infrequently he stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
ad to pay the penalty for our local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
being tardy, through no booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


fault of his own. President 


Vee, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE C6., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











BOYS SHOES 
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mitted to attend school 
only for short periods dur- 
ing the Winter months 
when there were slack 
j| spells in the work. Many 
j| morning he was obliged 
;| to work so late that it was 


W.L. sain was per- 

















Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 






































Light or Dark the 


time is equally clear 
army, HAT boy 
A wouldn’t rather 
have a whole twenty- 
four-hour-a-day watch than 
a half watch that’s only good in the light ? 


The wonderful Ingersoll Radiolite shows the time 
as distinctly on a pitch dark night as in the sunshine. 


Sugertsoll Radiolite 


is the watch that 60% of the American soldiers carry—the 
watch that every real boy wants. Real radifim in the sub- 
stance on the hands and figures, assures their lasting lumi- 
nosity. Ingersolls are made to stand hard usage and keep 
accurate time. There’s a guarantee with every watch. 
Examine these models at the dealer’s. 


Waterbury Radiolite $4.50 
(In Canada $4.50) 


A small stylish jeweled watch—a great 
favorite with business men. 


LT 
ee) 





Ingersoll Radiolite $2.25 
(In Canada $2.50) 
The regular Ingersoll with radium- 
lighted hands and figures. 


The only Radiolite is the Ingersoll Radiolite $2.25 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. ($2.50 in 
New York Boston Chicago 


San Francisco Montreal 





E> 
lee 
ERI $4.50 
{| (Same in 
Canada) 





Ina 
high-grade 
English 
pigskin . 
strap. for 
the wrist 


$5.50 
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WAR-TIME HONEY MAKING 


"T eoantry keen of people in all parts of the 
country keep one, two or three colonies of 
bees. The majority are farmers, but a large 
number live in villages and even in cities. Some 
of them live in apartment houses and keep the 
hives on the roof. 

The government is asking all of those amateur 
beekeepers to increase the amount of honey they 
produce—if possible, to double it. The reason is 
plain. The present shortage of sugar may last for 
years. Honey makes the best substitute for sugar 
that has ever been found. Most of the honey pro- 
duced in back-yard apiaries will doubtless be used 
at home, but the price that it now brings will make 
the sale of any surplus profitable. There is no 
reason why there should not be a colony of bees 
in every back yard. 

The amateur who already has several hives 
should aim to increase the efficiency of his bees 
by better management. That means 
that he must try to prevent his colo- 
nies from swarming and must keep 
all his colonies as strong as possible. 
No one can do more than guess at 
the loss occasioned every year by 
the escape of swarms to the woods. 
Of course it is impossible wholly to 
prevent swarming. Even the most 
expert beekeepers sometimes fail. 
But much can be done to check the 
swarming fever. Giving the queen 
plenty of room and putting supers 
on early are a help. The supers are 
the boxes set on the hives to be filled 
with surplus honey. It is only this 
honey that is used. The honey in the 
body of the hive is left for the bees. 

Various plans to prevent swarm- 
ing can be found in the free bulle- 
tins issued by the government and 
by the state experiment stations. 
The necessity of being away from 
home much of the time may make 
the use of a queen trap advisable. 
That is a device to be set over the 
entrance. If the queen comes out 
with aswarm, she will be caught and 
caged, and when the bees find that 
the queen is missing they will come 
rushing back. 

To keep the bees strong in the 
spring, so that they can go to work 
promptly when the first flowers ap- 
pear, you must give them plenty of 
food. If they have to build up in the 
spring—that is, increase their num- 
bers to the proper strength — they 
will lose much valuable time. As 
soon as a warm day in the spring 
makes it feasible, look into the 
hives; if you find only a little honey 
in the combs, begin feeding the bees 
at once and continue to feed them 
until they get into the fields. There 
really should be no serious lack of 
stores, and will not be if the bees 
begin the winter with a hive full of 
honey. That is a matter to be con- 
sidered next fall. The food to give 
the bees, if they require any, is a 
prepared fondant sold by dealers in 
bee supplies, or a syrup made of 
sugar and warm water, half and half. 
There are_simple and inexpensive devices for 
giving syrup to the bees. Remember that feeding 
is not recommended unless the bees are short of 
food. 

If you are taking up beekeeping for the first 
time, April and May are the months in which to 
buy bees., They should preferably be in ten-frame 
hives. The bees known as Italians are gentler and 
easier to handle than German bees or hybrids. Let 
them have a place protected on the north by a 
fence or a building, with the entrances to the hives 
facing the east or southeast. Raise each hive from 
the ground a few inches by placing it on tiles or 
a little stand, so that dampness will not penetrate 
the bottom board. Put a board, or, better still, a 
square of roofing paper, in front of the entrance 
to prevent the growth of grass in which the bees 
might become entangled. 

Whether you are a seasoned beekeeper or a 
beginner, plan this season to manage your bees 
for extracted honey. That is a point on which the 
governmerft’s bee experts lay great stress. The 
reason is that bees can produce a much larger 
amount of honey if they do not have to make the 
combs. When comb honey is eaten the wax is 
lost, but when honey is extracted the wax is saved 
and the combs are replaced in the hives intact, to 
be filled again. 

Of course the beginner and the beekeeper who 
has always produced comb honey will have no 
combs on hand. His best plan will be to buy frames 
filled with thin sheets of wam the technical name 
for which is foundation. The bees will quickly 
draw out the wax into combs. The use of founda- 
tion sheets saves the bees much time and labor 
and increases the yield of honey. 

The frames used for making honey to be ex- 
tracted should run the full length of the super, 
instead of being small and square, like the section 
boxes in which comb honey is stored. Some bee- 
keepers prefer to use full-sized hives as supers. 
They merely set a second hive, filled with frames 
but without a bottom board, over the hive that con- 
tains the bees. A queen excluder is usually placed 
between the two hives, so that Her Majesty cannot 
get into the upper hive to lay. The excluder is a 
partition filled with narrow openings through which 
the worker bees pass freely, but through which the 
queen, because of her large body, cannot pass. 

Bees will work in extracting frames much more 
readily than in section boxes. Moreover, they are 
less likely to swarm when extracting supers are on 
the hive than when they are working for comb 
honey ; and the amount of honey produced is almost 
certain to be much larger. 

In olden times it was necessary to melt the wax 
combs in order to get liquid honey. Then the honey 
was strained to remove the loose bits of wax. 
That is the reason it was called strained honey, 
a term sometimes used now, but incorrectly. By 
means of centrifugal force the extracting machine 
now removes the honey but saves the comb. When 
you turn a crank the combs revolve at great speed 
and the honey is thrown out of the cells. It strikes 
against the sides of the extractor and falls to the 
bottom. Any beekeeper who has more than four 





or five colonies needs an extractor. In most com- 
munities there is one that you can borrow or rent. 
You can learn about the one nearest you by writ- 
ing to the bee inspector at your state experiment 
station. 

At the end of the season place the extracting 
frames in supers and pile them on an empty hive. 
Place a cover on the top super and contract the 
entrance to the hive to an inch or less. The bees 
will soon find the wet frames and will clean out 
every drop of honey that has been left and carry 
it to their own hives. 

Extracted honey can be handled easily if kept 
warm, for in that condition it is thin and flows 
easily. Always do your extracting in a warm room 
and remove the wax with which the cells are 
capped by means of a long knife, dipping the knife 
in hot water frequently. Save every particle of 
wax, for, like honey, it is valuable. 

Store the honey in tin cans or in ordinary glass 
jars, and always keep it in a warm place. If it 





happens to get too cold and sugars, set the can or 
jar in a pan of hot water on the stove. Candied 
or sugared honey makes a wholesome substitute 
for confectionery. - 

Do not undertake to keep bees unless you are 
willing to study their needs and to give them the 
small amount of attention that they require. If you 
are a beekeeper already, try to reduce your losses 
and to increase your yield. Write to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington for its bulle- 
tins for beekeepers and get into touch with your 
state college. It is more than likely that there is a 
bee society in your neighborhood, By all means 
join it. Become a better beekeeper, for that is one 
way in which you can do your “best” for your 
country. 

e ¢ 


THE “ZOO” GAME 
HEN you are longing for spring, and the 
worst weather of all—thaws and wind and 
sleet—shuts you in closely, try this “zoo” 
game, with mother to help you start it. Take as 
much room as possible for the ‘‘zo0o.” 

Any large. department store, many ten-cent 
stores, will supply the animals: monkeys, deer, ele- 
phants, bears, buffaloes, tigers, lions and camels; 
tin fish for the aquarium; funny. cats, dogs, goats, 
horses, cows and lambs for the domestic depart- 
ment; swans, ducks, birds in cages and out of 
cages, a stork on one leg and other waterfowl for 
the aviary. 

As guards for the “zoo” you may find a fox with 
a cap of snow and a gun over his shoulder, all 
ready for duty, and a big bear with a cap and a 
broom to keep the aisles clean. 

Use strawberry boxes or bright pasteboard 
boxes as cages for the smaller animals. Make bars 
of lustre cotton, stretched up and down about three 
quarters of an inch apart, so that the animals can 
be put in and taken out easily. On the left-hand 
upper corner place a card bearing the name, in 
Latin and English, of the animal in the cage. Find 
out what each animal eats and how it lives. If you 
feed the animals, put into the cages what they 
really like to eat. Pictures of the food will do. Do 
not feed fish to the canary or little grains of 
wheat to the seal and the lion. 

For the aquarium a fish globe with pebbles and 
moss at the bottom will do; but fish and other 
aquatic creatures made of tin may float unless you 
weight them. A granite-ware baking pan makes 
a better aquarium. Put it into the middle of your 
“zoo,” and use just enough water so that the 
occupants can stay among the moss and the peb- 
bles on the bottom. The outside of the pan can 
made more woodsy looking by banking it with 
shells, moss or pebbles. 

For your monkey cage take a big bandbox. 
From the top of it hang swings and bars. Make a 
smaller pasteboard house for the monkeys to stay 
in when they are tired. Give them a looking-glass; 
they love to see their own faces. Hang bright crape- 
paper balls the size of a hickory nut here and 
there, and be sure to put in a tiny dish of water. 











For your aviary use another bandbox. Plant a 
little real tree in a flowerpot for the centre. Have 
a wide, low bath bowl with pebbles, moss or arti- 
ficial flowers round it. Doll dishes of wheat or oat 
grains may be set in the corners. Have as many 
kinds of birds as you can get. If you cannot get 
tin or wax birds, cut the birds out of paper, color 
them, and fasten them to the tree. Have a swing 
or two for the parrots. A dark box in one corner 
will offer a fine napping place for the owl. Cages 
for the canaries can be found at the ten-cent store. 

Buy rustic benches and chairs for the outside of 
the “zoo,” so that the tired doll visitors can take 
a rest. Use pill boxes for the smaller flower beds; 
fill them with the tiny forget-me-nots or other very 
small flowers. Make walks of gravel. 

Think out the rest for yourself. Something new 
is pretty sure to occur to you. And do not try to 
get all the animals at once. Even a circus man 
has to buy little by little. Save your Halloween 
cats, your Thanksgiving candy boxes, your Easter 

chickens. They will help to fill the 
“z00.” You can have parades, cir- 
cuses and feeding times every 
stormy day. 
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LAW FOR THE FAMILY 
VIII. Parents and Children 


HE second relationship in- 
volved in the family is that of 
parent and child. The nations 
of antiquity did not question the 
authority of the father over his child, 
which was little better off than a 
slave. To expose the newborn babe 
to death was a common practice, 
often commended; and even where 
the practice itself was condemned, 
the parents were at liberty to com- 
mit the custody of their children to 
others, who, in return for the charge 
and trouble, were entitled to the 
ownership of the children when they 
grew up, and could hold them as 
absolute slaves. . 

Among the Romans the father had 
the power even of life and death 
over his children, upon the principle 
that he who gave had also the right 
to take away. The consent of the 
parent was y to ble the 
children in later life to acquire prop- 
erty; and the property, even when 
acquired, was held only by an un- 
certain and limited title. The Roman 
law regarded children, so far as their 
parents were concerned, as things, 
not persons, and classed them with 
other items of personal property. 
The power of the parent over the 
child—although sometimes sus- 
pended when it conflicted with the 
paramount right of the state—was 
never wholly extinguished during 
the parent’s lifetime. 

In England under the common law 
the authority of the parent seems 
never to have been carried. to such 
an extent. It is true that the parent 
had the right to the custody and 
the upbringing of his offspring; but 
that authority was subject to the 

paramount right of the state to consider not merely 
the interest of the state itself but.also the interest 
of the child, as a future citizen of the state. And 
whenever it appeared that*the father was guilty 
of ill treatment or cruelty to the person, mind, 
heart or soul of the child, the state interfered and 
denied to the parent his original right. That con- 
sideration was extended to the helpless infant by 
the king as parens patrie, and by a most beautiful 
fiction the councilors of the courts of chancery 
exercised a peculiar jurisdiction in such matters 
by virtue of their holy office as ‘‘keepers of the 
king’s conscience.” Having grown, as it has, 
largely from the common law of England, the law 
of the United States has gone still further than 
that of the mother country in caring for the child. 
The rule has become well established, that, al- 
though due allowance will always be made for the 
ties of love, yet in the end the interest of the child 
shall control. 

As we have seen, one of the principal rights of 
the husband is, so long as he acts in good faith, to 
fix the domicile of the family. That to some extent 
gives him control over the actions of the family. 
The right of control extends not only over the wife 
to a limited degree but also over the minor chil- 
dren; it varies in respect to the children only so as 
to conform with their infancy and consequent sup- 
posed helplessness. 

The right of control, with the obligations im- 
posed by the physical relationship, is the basis 
of the reciprocal rights and duties involved in the 
relation of parent and child, and it is necessary to 
consider both sides of that basis in order to under- 
stand it. 

The general relationship of parent and child has 
been considered at length because—with the few 
exceptions to be noted hereafter—the father, by 
virtue of his position as the head of the family, has 
obligations that grow out of that relationship, and 
rights that belong to it. 

If for any reason the father ceases to be the head 
of the family and the mother occupies that posi- 
tion, she succeeds to his rights and obligations. 
Therefore, with the exceptions to be hereafter 
noted, for “parent”? may be substituted “father” 
or “mother,” as the case may be. 

In a few states, including New York, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas, the statutes provide that 
the custody and authority of the parents shall be 
joint and the rights co-equal or nearly so. In the 
other states of the Union the husband is entitled 
primarily to the custody of his children; during 
his lifetime the mother’s custody and authority are 
to acertain extent deemed lawful, but she is viewed 
as acting more in the nature of an agent for the 





be | husband than in her own right. Upon the death of 


the father, or upon his suffering disability from 
any cause, the mother has the paramount right to 
the custody of her children. In a few states she 
loses the right by remarriage. 

In spite of the confusion that has existed as to 
the respective rights of father and mother with 
reference to the custody of their children, one 
invariable rule does obtain, and every case, if con- 
tested, must yield to that rule. In this country 


the state itself exereises the right of conscience 
exercised by the king at common law as parens 
patric, and so the state in every case will apply 
to the facts of that case the principles suggested 
by a conscience that is tender, not to the rights of 
father or mother alone, but to the best interests 
of the child. ‘ 

It may safely be affirmed as the rule of our juris- 
prudence that for all practical purposes father 
and mother stand equal before the law with ref- 
erence to the custody of the children, because 
in case of a dispute the law will disregard any 
claim made by either parent and look solely to 
the interest of the child, Modern legislation has 
shown countless instances where the state has 
deprived both parents of their children, even in 
cases where none but the most humanitarian prin- 
ciples would dictate interference. So, therefore, 
as between the father and the mother, although 
the strict legal rule gives the father a superior 
right to the custody and control of the children, 
yet virtually every individual case stands upon its 
own facts, and the rights of each and both yield 
invariably to the higher right of the child to have 
the best possible chance in life. 

The rules that goyern the relationship of par- 
ent and child, whether the parent be father or 
mother, are very brief and can easily be under- 
stood; all of them grow out of the fact of custody 
and control. 

Generally speaking, the authority of the parent 
as such is by law confined to control of the person 
of the child: over its property the parent as such 
has no control unless he has been legally appointed 
the child’s guardian or trustee. In exercising the 
authority of a guardian or of a trustee he is more 
strictly accountable to the cout by which he is 
appointed than he would be if the relation of parent 
and child did not exist; for, obviously, the child 
will be less likely to question the acts of a parent 
than of one who is not related to it by ties of 
blood. 

In the absence of any express or implied agree- 
ment to the contrary, the labor and earnings of the 
child belong to the parent in return for the parent’s 
care and support. If the parent neglects or refuses 
that support, he violates the rights of the child. If 
the child is freed from the control of his parent or 
is “given his time,” either by express agreement, 
or by conduct that implies such an agreement, the 
parent loses all right to the earnings of his minor 
child. 

The parent must nurture his child; that is, he 
must supply it with the necessaries of life, he 
must care for it in sickness and health. The 
parent must educate his child; the extent to 
which the education must be carried depends 
upon the circumstances of the family life. The 
parent must protect the child from danger. In so 
doing he may exercise the full strength of his arm 
or any means in his power, even to the extent of 
assault. 

In short, up to the time when the law assumes 
that the child is able to care for itself the parent 
must interpose his strength, his resources and his 
life between the child and the surrounding world. 
He must care for the child so that when the child 
has attained its majority it will be fit and com- 
petent to care for itself. 

The reciprocal duties that devolve upon the 
child are correlaries to the duties of the parent. 
The child must render the parent reverence and 
obedience. What it earns during its minority 
belongs of right to the parent. And in after life, 
when the conditions have been reversed and the 
parent is in turn helpless or indigent, the child is 
bound to care for him. 


THE END OF THE SERIES 





WAYS OF USING OATS 


ATMEAL contains more fat and more pro- 

tein than wheat and only a little less starch. 

It is one of our most valuable foods—and 
one that we are asked to use in the place of wheat 
in order that our allies and our soldiers may be 
fed. Oats are upon the market usually in two 
forms,—the fine-ground oatmeal and the rolled 
oats,—and there is a large supply of both kinds 
available. If you do not already use oats exten- 
sively in other ways than as breakfast cereals, 
it will be a pleasant experience to become ac- 
quainted with them by means of the following 
tested receipts: 


Oatmeal Betty.—Mix two cupfuls of cooked oat- 
meal, four apples cut in small pieces, one half 
cupful of raisins, one half cupful of corn syrup 
and one quarter ful of cinnamon. Bake 
the mixture one half houf-and serve it hot or cold. 
Any dried or fresh fruits, dates or und peanuts 
may be used instead of apples. receipt will 
serve five persons. 


Oatmeal Macaroons.—Combine one teaspoonful 
of vegetable oil, one half cupful of corn syrup or 
molasses and one beaten eeg. Then stir in one 
and one half tablespoonfuls of rice flour, one half 
teaspoonful of baking powder, one quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt and one and one half cupfuls of 
oatmeal. Drop the resulting mixture from a tea- 
— on a greased pan or baking sheet and bake 

he macaroons in a moderate oven for about fifteen 
minutes. 

Oatmeal Biscuits.— Mix two cupfuls of rolled 
oats, ground fine in a mill, with one teaspoonful 
of salt and four teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Then work in two tablespoonfuls of butter or lard 
and add enough sweet milk and water in equal 
pos to make a very soft mixture. Turn it on a 

oured board, and without kneading it pat the 
dough into a thickness of half an inch. Cut it with 
a@ small biscuit cutter and bake it in a quick oven. 
The addition of currants or seedless raisins makes 
these biscuits excellent for afternoon teas. 


Oatmeal Prune Bread.—Wash and soak over- 
night one heaping cupful of prunes in just enone 
water to cover them. In the a remove the 
stones and run the prunes through the food chop- 
per, with the fine knife in place; then mix them 
with one quart of oatmeal flour, one pint of Graham 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar. Add one compressed yeast cake dis- 
solved in a little warm water and enough lukewarm 
milk to make a soft dough. Allow the mixture to 
rise, and when it is light stir it briskly and pour it 
into a greased bread pan. After it rises again bake 





it in a moderate oven. 
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once. Easy payments; no 
need to ‘save up.""Weship j 
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On Approval "pire? 21-4 
Freight Prepaid. Keepit & 
if you like it—pay small @ 
deposit, then $1.00a week; 
or return at our expense. 
No riskatall. Guar. 5 yrs. sprocket; coaster brake; 
Best Tires—the famous * dove-tail color design, etc. 


Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires 


WRITE TOD AY for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 


colors), FREE. Pick out your model. 
Save Money on Sundries. Get our Catalog of bicycle 
parts, accessories, supplies—everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (est.22 yrs.) Dept. Y16, PHILADELPHIA 
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Let an Old Town Canoe carry you where the 
big fish lurk and where game is plentiful. An 
Old Town offers health, sport and beauties of 
the great outdoors—an in- 
vitation no red-blooded 
sportsman can refuse. 
Send today for catalog 
which shows latest models, 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1743 Middle St. 
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How Can 
We Do It? 


How can we offer the 
high-grade 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


warrant it for twenty- 
five years, pay all the 
freight charges to your nearest freight 
station, and sell at a very low price? 


Quite a question — but our booklet, 
which is free to any Companion reader, 
tells you fairly and squarely about it. 


New Companion Quality is the highest. No 
machine will last longer or do better work re- 
gardless of price. This standard maintained for 
more than a third of a century has resulted in 
the adoption of this machine in tens of thousands 
of homes throughout the country. 

Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models, each completely equipped with latest 
improvements and attachments. 

Try It 3 Months Before Deciding. Our plan 
makes it possible for you to test the machine 
right in your home for three months before de- 
ciding to keep it. If not satisfactory we refund 
your money and take back the machine at our 
expense. 

It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A postal-card request will bring descrip- 
tive booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms 
of purchase by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR MARCH 


Sow the seeds about six to the inch and cover 
them firmly with an inch of soil. Thin the seedlings 
twice—first, soon after they come up, to about an 
inch apart; second, when the plants are two or 
three inches high, to three inches apart. Use the 
second thinnings for greens. Pull the beets as fast 
as they become large enough to use. 


CARROTS 

Carrot seed is small and is somewhat slow to 
sprout. Some gardeners sow radish seed with it in 
order to mark the rows. The seedlings are so deli- 
cate that you must do the hoeing, thinning and 
weeding very carefully. 

Buy a packet of seed of one or more of these 
varieties: perfect forcing, coreless, Chantenay, 
Danvers. Rake the soil surface smooth, line the 
rows a foot apart and make drills an inch deep. 
Sow about six seeds to each inch of drill. Cover 
them half an inch deep. Thin the seedlings twice 
—first, ¢o half an inch apart when they are about 
two inches high; second, to two inches apart two 
or three weeks later. Weed them when you thin 
them, or whenever weeds start. Hoe or rake the 
soil surface every five days until the tops shade 


the soil. 
a) 


MAGIC TRICKS THAT ANY BOY 
CAN DO 
II. The Elusive Thimble 


HE only requisite for this trick is a thimble 

large enough to fit, not too tightly, on the 

forefinger of your right hand. The procedure 
is as follows: You place the thimble on the tip of 
your forefinger where everyone among the spec- 
tators can plainly see it, you wave your hand 
majestically in the air, and presto! the thimble 
has vanished. You show both hands, put your 
finger in your mouth, under your coat lapel, in 
your pocket or in some one else’s pocket—any- 
where you please—and produce the missing thim- 
ble on the tip of your forefinger again. 

Each time you perform the trick you can make 
it vanish in a different way and produce it from a 
different place. The spectators may suspect that 
the thimble goes up your sleeve, or that you have 
a duplicate, but they will be wrong. You can do the 
trick with your sleeves rolled up, and you can let 
some one make a secret mark on the thimble to 
prove that only one is used. The trick requires 
active fingers, but the obstacles are not great, and 
you can readily overcome them by following the 
instructions closely. 

During all of its apparent wandering the thimble 
is actually in the right hand; when it is not on the 
forefinger it is concealed between the forefinger 
and the thumb, at the very base of them, held in 
place by the slight contraction of the muscles be- 
tween those two fingers. To discover the proper 
position at that point, hold the right hand out, palm 
upward, with fingers apart. Press the thimble, the 
open part facing up, against the flesh between 
the thumb and the forefinger. Do not try to hide 
the thimble from view; merely place as little as 
possible of it against the flesh, so that when you 
contract the muscles ever so little it will stay there, 
no matter how hard you shake the hand. Now, 
when you turn the hand over you will find that 
the thimble cannot be seen from the back of the 
hand; the spectators will fail to notice the slight 
contraction of the muscles if you keep the hand 
moving slowly during the course of the trick. 

After you have found the correct position, the 
next thing to practice is the transfer from the tip 
of the forefinger to that position. That is not hard. 
Merely bend the forefinger round and bring it 
down behind the thumb until the thimble strikes 
the proper position; contract the muscles, grasp 
the thimble and bring the forefinger back to its 
original position. After a small amount of practice 
you can make the move so quickly that detection 
is next to impossible. To replace the thimble upon 
the forefinger, reverse the movement. 

In showing the hands empty, start by showing 
your left hand on both sides. That is really empty, 
of course. Then, holding your right hand in an 
upright position with the fingers pointing upward 
and with the back of the hand toward the company, 
pass the left hand up and down in front of it. 
Under cover of that, transfer the thimble to the 
forefinger, but keep it hidden by the palm of the 
left hand. Then turn the right hand round, keeping 
the fingers hidden by your left hand, and the palm 
toward the company. If you repeat the manceuvre 
a number of times, the company will really believe 
that both hands are empty, and will not stop to 
think that they do not see all of the palm of the 
right hand at any one time. 
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Part Two of First Aid Series 
It is in the Boys’ Page for April 
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A FLASHLIGHT CALL 


SMALL flashlight, some bell wire or lamp 
A cord and a push button, all properly assem- 
bled, make an electrical signaling apparatus 

with which code messages can be sent. It takes 
only a short time to set up the outfit so that you can 
signal from inside your house to the barn or the 
garage, or from your tent in the woods to the tent 
of your friends on the other side of the pond. Its 
usefulness is not quite so great as that of the field 
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A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


TUBES 


telephone and telegraph described in the Boys’ 
Page for August, 1916, but it has the advantage of 
being even less expensive. 

Solder the end of the lamp cord to the flashlight 
—one wire to the nickel case, the other to one 
terminal of the battery, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. When you have attached the other double 
end to the push button the outfit is ready for use. 
Every time you push the button the lamp flashes. 
If you do not know one of the dot-and-dash codes, 
it will be a simple matter to work out signals of 
your own in which short flashes and long flashes 
combine to form letters or words. A double outfit 
will of course allow you to receive messages as 
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Championship on P-M C 
riding on these wonderful tires. 


other World’s Champion racing 


your bicycle? 


PY 





Alfred T. Goullet 


what these tires have. 


of a stiff, unyielding piece of 
cloth, the body of every Pye 
Musselman Cord Tyre con- 
sists of thousands of fine, 
pliant Sea Island Cords 
hand-laid in lively rubber. 
This makes the tire quick and 
elastic, makes it spry and eager 
—and therefore easier to pedal. 


They can’t be beat anywhere. 
For that reason all the Speed Kings 








Alfred L. Grenda j, 
boy who wants to be up-to-date and “speedy” /') 
is also putting P. M Cords on his wheel. : uy) 

See your dealer and ask him to show you 

the new P-M Cords with the Stars and Bars 
tread. It's a “peach” ofatire. Its patriotic 
tread makes a hit everywhere. Be the first 

in your neighborhood to get them. 

If you buy a new wheel, see that it is 
equipped with P-M Cords. Insist on it. 


containing fine half-tone re- 


First comes Art Spencer, who won World’s 


ord Tyres. 
Kramer, Staehle, Goullet, McNamara and Grenda, 
who broke all records for time and distance 


Every one of the above, besides dozens of 


ride P-M Cord Tyres, because these tires are the 
quickest-starting, easiest-guided, longest-wearing 
and SPEEDIEST tires ever put on a bicycle. 


What does this all mean to you—as regards 


Just this: that the tire that gives World’s Cham- 
pions all they demand of it in blowout-proof en- 
durance and theburning-hot speed of track-racing 
is the tire you want on your wheels! In other words— 


E-MUSSELM 
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The Tires Champions Ride Are 
the Tires for You! 


There are no other tires like 
these. No other tires have done 
No other 
tires are made the same way—by 
thesame patented process. Instead 
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buy and ride them— and every § ; 


Send for Champions’ Record Book 
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productions of the Speed 

ings in racing costume, 
also the places, dates and 
time of their best perform- 
ances. Book also gives 
valuable information that 
every bicyclist should know. 


The Indiana Rubber 
1016 Pye Street, . 

Pl d me, fr d i f 

seer Chaplet pated Wide cna 

pictures of Speed Kings in riding costume an i 

names of winners and time in all racing events. ' 


& Insulated Wire ° 77 
Jonesboro, Ind. 














— = copy today. Book | Name __........-.-.-- 
1s pi nd postal or coupon. a 
Indiana Rubber & 
Insulated Wire Co. ; “0745------ 
1016 Pye Street, Jonesboro, Indiana a ae 




































well as to send them. 





LEDS 


Buy them from Breck’s, the century old 


seed house, specializing in ly New 
England Stock. 


BRECKS Wew ingla nad Grown 
Yellow Globe Danvers Onion 


It is the most highly selected onion ever produced: 


BOSTON 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 
FARM 
GARDEN 

AND 


LAWN 





Send at once for 
this specialty. 









Uniform in size, small neck, almost a perfect globe, 
of firm flesh, finely grained and absolutely solid 
throughout— winter storage and keeping qualities are far su- 
perior to onions of same kind grown from Western 

or California Seed. Our Massachusetts’ grown stock is 
noted for high germination. Tests show average of 88%. 
Yields of 800 to 1000 bushels to the acre 
repeatedly secured. 


Write today. Imvediate deliveries guaranteed. By the 
package 25c.— per ounce 85c. Please mention this magazine. 


170 PAGE CATALOGUE SENT FR 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

eountries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


~~ Sohsetipiions may begin at any time during 


Money a Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
i is arn hg to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelo 


Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 

1 be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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PINK EYE 


HIS name is often given to any form of 
conjunctivitis,— inflammation of the 
membrane that covers the eyeball and 
the lining of the eyelids,— but it is 
properly used only when it designates 
a contagious conjunctivitis that not 

infrequently occurs in the form of an epidemic. 

The cause of it is the presence of a special germ, 

and usually it isa rather severe affection—a good 

deal more serious than the ordinary catarrhal con- 
junctivitis, or “cold in the eye.” 

The earliest symptom of pink eye is a moderate 
but persistent itching of the eye; the sufferer 
cannot keep his hands away from. his eyes, and 
often he wrongly attributes the subsequent in- 
flammation to irritation caused by the constant 
rubbing. The redness and the inflammation may 
be aggravated by the rubbing, but they occur even 
when the victim refrains from touching his eyes. 

After a day or two of increasing discomfort the 
eye takes on ared and angry appearance and there 
begins to be a whitish or yellowish discharge that 
gathers at the inner corner of the eye and that 
often forms a large collection there in the morn- 
ing. There is a constant itching and a feeling as 
if there were specks of dust or sand in the eye, and 
the eyes water profusely. The lids swell and some- 
times become so much enlarged that it is difficult 
for the physician to open the eye sufficiently to 
examine it. There is likely to be considerable 
headache, and the inflammation may extend to 
the nose and cause a severe cold in the head. 
The disease may last a week or ten days. 

Usually, if the patient takes proper care of his 
eyes, recovery is complete ; but if he neglects them, 
ulcers may form and endanger the sight. The treat- 
ment consists essentially in cleanliness and in the 
removal of the secretion by means of a solution of 
boric acid or some other eye wash. The eyes 
must be shielded from bright light and from wind 
and dust, and the patient should take care not to 
strain them by reading or by sewing. Applications 
of some preparation of silver are efficacious, but 
they should be made only under the direction of a 
physician. Covering the eyes with pieces of linen 
or gauze that have been kept on a block of ice re- 
duces the swelling and subdues the irritation. The 
cloths should be changed every minute or two. 

As the disease is extremely contagious, all 
towels, bed linen and handkerchiefs that the suf- 
ferer has used should be boiled as soon as dis- 
carded, and the gauze or linen squares that have 
been used in applying the cold compresses should 
be burned. 
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“GOOD HUNTING” 


UT, Uncle Jim,” cried Billy in a voice 
that was full of discouragement, “‘it’s 
all very well for you to tell me to hunt 
up my advantages! I can hunt, to be 
sure,—that’s easy enough,—but I can’t 
find what doesn’t exist!” 

“Looked everywhere, I suppose?” said Uncle 
Jim. ‘Even in the most unlikely places?” 

“T surely have. I’ve spent the last half hour on 
it, just as you said, and that’s all the good it did.” 

“Have you hunted through all your disadvan- 
tages, Billy? Don’t look so incredulous. I mean it. 
Your disadvantages. Honestly, have you?” 

‘‘Why, of course not! Disadvantages? What in 
the world do you mean? You couldn’t find ad- 
vantages there! If you didn’t always mean some- 
thing — explain, Uncle Jim! Do!” 

“TI will,” agreed Uncle Jim. “In fact, I’ll do 
better than that. I’ll illustrate. It’s a little phrase 
I picked up from a teacher of mine some twenty- 
odd years ago: ‘Look for the advantages of your 
disadvantages!’ And I’ve thought I was following 
it out pretty well when I took the time I was shut 
in the house with the grippe to read some books 
I’d been meaning to get at for a long while, or 
raised a garden this summer because I couldn’t 
get away for my usual camping trip, and a few 
little things like that. But just the other day some 
one told me a story that took the conceit all out of 
me and yet at the same time gave me an enormous 
inspiration to go ahead. 

“Some years ago a young man was working in a 
factory—working hard to support himself and to 
help take care of his mother and his younger 
brothers and sisters. This young man loved to 
draw better than to do anything else in the world; 
he was all the time drawing caricatures, in fact, 
for the amusement of the other boys in the fac- 
tory. But it was all just for fun, for he hadn’t any 
hope of ever earning his living that way. He’d 
never had any art education, and certainly he had 
no ‘advantages’; and he couldn’t stop and take 
the time to learn. 

“Then one day there was an accident in the fac- 
tory, and one of his hands was caught in the machin- 
ery and so badly hurt that he was maimed for life. It 
was his right hand, too; and so of course his useful- 
ness at the factory was gone forever. Those were 
disadvantages enough for anyone, but that young 
man was the sort that knows how to look under 
the masquerade of those deceiving letters, D-I-S. 
No Disadvantages and Discouragements and Dis- 
abilities forhim! He saw Advantages and Encour- 
agement and Ability instead. ‘Here is my chance 
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at last!’ said he. ‘I’ve got to take time to teach my 
left hand some new work. Why not teach it the 
work that I love to do? And he set himself to 
learn to draw with his left hand. 

“Something of a job that was, eh, Billy? You 
remember how you felt when you sprained your 
right thumb. But he made good, all right—very 
good! Ever heard the story before? And have you 
any idea who it was?” 

Billy shook his head. “Oh, Raphael or Michel- 
angelo, I suppose,” he said, with a fine disregard 
for the factory setting. ‘‘It always is some one like 
that.” 

Uncle Jim smiled again. ‘Wrong this time, old 
man,” he said. “Some one nearer home, for once. 
Did you ever happen to hear of a man who calls 
himself Buddy ?” 

Billy fairly jumped. His devotion to Buddy’s pic- 
tures was a family joke. 

“Buddy?” he cried. “Buddy! You don’t mean 
Buddy, Uncle Jim! Buddy with only a left hand! 
Well, Gee Whittaker! No more D-I-S for me again, 
either! I’ll find those advantages this time or die 
in the attempt.” 

“Good hunting!” said Uncle Jim with a smile. 
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A SHADELESS FOREST 
Te Forest of Epping, known to lovers of 


English history, proved disappointing a few 

years ago to a party of young American 
travelers, one of whom, in Ways and Days Out of 
London, describes their visit. They had engaged 
a carriage, but the day was hot and the road dusty, 
and they were not greatly enjoying themselves. 
As they were driven slowly over the hard highway 
one of the girls remarked hopefully: 

“How refreshing the cool forest glades will be!” 

But no glades appeared, and at last the young 
Americans began to wonder where the forest could 
be. Presently they sat cians a doubt of its very 
existence. 

“Broad fields are very nice, and so are the thin 
woods beyond those scrub oaks, ” said Diana, “but 
I came to see a forest; I want my forest, and I 
want it now! Driver! How soon shall we be in the 
forest?” 

The driver pulled the reins far above his shoul- 
ders and forced his steed from an incomprehen- 
sibly slow trot into a miraculously slow walk. 

“The—forest?” he asked, ‘‘We’ve been in the 
forest since we passed that gate at the hunting 
lodge. This is the principal road.” 

He gathered the reins in one hand and turned 
round on the box for a scornful look at the young 
woman who was too stupid to know a forest when 
she saw one. Querulously he snapped his whip and 
bade his steed ‘‘Plep!” while the young travelers 
looked at one another in dismay. 
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THE SCHOLAR IN THE TRENCHES 


EVERAL times a day, at certain hours, says 
S Mr. Henry Sheahan in A Volunteer Poilu, the 

numbers of German missiles that had fallen 
into the trenches of the Bois-le-Prétre, together 
with the French answers to them, would be tele- 
phoned to headquarters. The soldier in charge of 
the telephone was an instructor in Latin in a French 
provincial university, a tall, stoop-shouldered man 
with a benevolent smile on his thin lips. During 
his leisure hours he was busy writing a comparison 
of the campaign on the Marne and the Aisne with 
Cesar’s battles against the Belgian confederacy. 
He had a paper edition of the Gallic War that he 
carried round with him. One day he explained his 
thesis to me. He drew a plan with a green pencil 
on a piece of paper. 

“See, mon ami,” he exclaimed, “here is the 
Aisne, Czsar’s Axona; here is Berry-au-Bac; here 
was Cesar; here were the invaders; here was 
Gen. French; here, Foch; here, Von Kluck. Curi- 
ous, isn’t it—two thousand years afterwards?” 

His eyes for an instant filled with dreamy per- 
plexity. A little while later I would hear him me- 
chanically telephoning: 

“Post A——, five ‘seventy-seven’ shells, six 
mines, twelve trench shells; answer: ten ‘sev- 
enty-five’ shells, eight mines, eighteen trench 
shells. Post B——, two ‘seventy-seven’ shells, one 
mine, six grenades; answer: fifteen ‘seventy-five’ 
shells. Post C—” 
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SIR WALTER’S PARRITCH PAN 


N the museum at Abbotsford there was for 

many years a small Roman patera, or goblet, 

that Sir Walter Scott once purchased at the 
auction of a nobleman’s property for the enormous 
sum of twenty-five guineas. He would have got it 
for twenty pence if an antiquary who knew its 
value had not been there and opposed him. Sir 
Walter was wont to say, however, that he was 
almost consoled for the high price it cost by the 
amusement he derived from an old country 
woman who had evidently come to purchase some 
trifling kitchen articles and who had no taste for 
the antique. 

At every successive guinea that was bid for the 
patera this good old lady’s mouth opened wider 
and wider with unsophisticated astonishment, until 
at last Sir Walter heard her mutter to herself in a 
tone that he never forgot: 

“Five and twenty guineas! If the parritch pan 
gangs at that, what will the kale pan gang for?” 
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INDUBITABLE EVIDENCE 


OST children are familiar with the tradi- 
tional rite regarding newly shed teeth — 
that if you drop such a tooth down a crack 
in the floor and call upon “Mousie, mousie,” to 
take the old tooth in exchange for a gold one, the 
request will surely be granted, on condition that 
you keep your tongue out of the cavity until 
‘“‘mousie”’ can come with the new gold tooth. 
Several years ago a teacher in a country school 
went to the city for dental service, and returned 
wearing a gold crown on one of her molars. On 
Monday morning a little maid spied the new tooth. 
Her eyes grew dark and large with excitement 
and pleasure; for a moment she was too delighted 
to speak. 
“‘O Miss Avery!” she gasped presently. “You did 
keep your tongue out of the hole, didn’t you?” 
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WELL, SOME ALCOHOL IS NOT 


se ELL, little miss,” said the druggist in an 
anecdote told by the Boston Transcript, 
“what can I do for you?” 
“Please, sir, mother wants a bottle of good- 
natured alcohol,” replied the little miss. 


© 1917, B. N. P. Co. 


What Makes a Dandy 


School Luncheon? 


EECH-NUT Peanut Butter sand- 
wiches, of course!” 

They taste so good that you want some 
more just as soon as school is out. 

Ask your mother to get you some 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter today. Be sure 
to get Beech-Nut. For Beech-Nut isthe 
Peanut Butter from which all the bitter 
little peanut hearts have been removed. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE,N, Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Buiter 











ent enemy. 


with cold. 








plexion free from them. 


Skin Blemishes 


How to get rid of them 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer 
and fewer troubles to the blood— 
more to bacteria and parasites that 
are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. The 
following local treatment will clear 
your skin of any blemishes caused 
by this most powerful and persist- 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual 
way with warm water and Woodbury's 
Facial Soap, finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your fingers in 
warm water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered witha 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blem- 
ish with a thick coat of this and leave it 
on for ten or fifteen minutes. Then rinse 
very carefully with clear, hot water, then 


Use Woodbury’s regularly in your daily 
toilet. This will make your skin so strong 
and active that it will resist the frequent 
cause of blemishes and keep your com- 





You will find that for a month or six weeks 
of this treatment a 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap will be sufficient. Get a cake to- 
day. It is for sale at drug stores and toilet- 

's counters throughout the United 
States and Canada—wherever toilet goods 
are sold 


Write today for week’s size cake—for 5c 
we will send you a trial size cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap large enough to last 
for a week of any Woodbury treatment, 
together with the booklet, ““A Skin You 
Love To Touch.” For 12c. samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 2103 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, "Ohio. In Canada, address 
ndrew Jergens Co., Limited, 

2103 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 




















No Advance 


ARCH is a month for everyone to be careful. A 
ticklish throat is a danger signal. Smith Brothers’ 
will keep your throat clear and ward off colds. Let the 
children have plenty of them. S.B. Cough Drops are 


pure. 


Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 











Before Buying a Bicycle 


Get Our F FREE 


Over 40 : 

sizes and colors 6, Inournew 
FREE Bicycle colors gear you'll in nareryone See 
sortment, consisting of ceptenmes 

and Racers shown in actual colors.’ There are 
Juvenile Models for the little folks. 


“STREAMLINE” MOTOBIKE 


Leads all for 1918 


flere’ the latest in anced Beeigh- eros the Bn a ae 
Moto! Adv: bar hand] 
ane a re or S speed co coaster—big 


drop side m —non-okt id Lp 
finest Motobike saddle—everything for comfort 


andeasy action. , 
Write House 


SS Cen'cel (=e stole): < 


BICYCLE GUARANTEED 
At Remarkably Low Prices 


= ion or your mone: 


You 
sure of a Hawthorne Bicycle which will "do 
everything we claim for it. Our selling direct 
makes possible low prices. 


Tires, Electric Lamps, Horn 
we Saddies = ws 


fn fact everything you r old bike 
in shape is aisoshown [ana ourngw ew oe — 
Majestic Puncti eset 

We save you mon 

right now for this 


(Wand ec — 




















